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United for the Nation’s need 


We are a people scattered over 
three million square miles of terri- 
tory—a people whose daily com- 
mercial transactions and social 
interests are as wide-spread as our 
Only a unified tele- 


phone service, covering the whole 


boundaries. 


country, can serve our needs. 


Such a service, in turn, requifes 
a national organization with uni- 
form policies and operating 
methods; and also in each com- 
munity a local organization with 
full authority and responsibility for 
the problems of that community. 


Such a service is the service of 
the Bell System. 
and fifty thousand employees and 


Two hundred 





toward Better Service 


approximately six thousand local 
operating units cover the length 
and breadth of the land. Uniting 
these community organizations are 
the Associated Companies of the 
Bell System, each responsible for 


service in its territory. 


Linking together the Associated 
Companies is the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company. 
It operates the long distance lines, 
develops nation-wide policies, 
standards of practice and equip- 
ment for the improvement of the 
service and for the benefit of all. 


In this commonwealth of service 
the best interests of the nation and 
the community are equally served. 


“BELL SYSTEM” 
AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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THE HALF DOME OF YOSEMITE NATIONAL PARK 


A beauty spot in Yosemite National Park showing the famous Half Dome in the background. Within its shadow is the equally famous Camp Curry. 
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One of California’s 


Mrs. Leland Stanford---As I Knew Her 


Most Beloved Women 


eyes were dim with tears. I caught his 


ANY counterfeit presentments of . . 5, 
M the Stanfords peer at one from By Frona Eunice Wait Colburn hand and asked why he was distressed. 
the walls of the university buildings, but to my He replied, ‘Jennie, I feel that we will never keep this 


mind there is nothing more characteristic of its founders’ child.’ I scouted the idea, and never until my son was 
than is the reproduction of an old daguerreotype resting taken did I dream that such a thing could happen. 


During his life I planned always 





in a show case of the newly erected 


in the stiff conjugal pose of the 





library. Here the young couple ALOHA! for the future of our boy. His 


: ; ; Not for a name we loved her, father deprecated this, and would 
recently wedded, sit side by side, meget: Bag a p 
* * 


% often shake his head and say, 





: . . So faithful to the living, ‘Jennie, don’t plan. We may not 
time, each gazing into the future Sy led tebe dia ’ y 
with youth’s unconsciousness of A Student Tribute to Mrs. Stanford. have our son long.’ This was our 





what life had in store for them. 


sense of the word. Both were born in Albany County 
New York, and were unmistakably of Nordic 
stock. Less than five years was the difference 
in their ages. Time and an all-absorbing single 
interest welded their differences into a great 
unified personality. And in this combination 
what splendid achievements were made possible! 

The gold rush brought the Stanfords to Cali- 
fornia, first to the mines in Placer 
County, then to Sacramento, where their 
only child, Leland Stanford, Jr., was 
born on a sunny day in May, 1868. This 
to both was the crowning event of their 
lives,—an event that has richly blest the 
whole state, and is destined to bless 
many yet unborn. 

Glorifying in the gift of 
motherhood, which came late 
in life, Mrs. Stanford often 
dwelt on the incidents of that 
memorable day. Mother and 
babe were resting quietly 
when the father was per- 
mitted to enter the room. 





said Mrs. Stanford to me, “I Photograph taken at the time 
Saw Leland kneeling at the was being 
foot of the bed. I had never before seen him pray. 






















“When I opened my eyes,” MRS. LELAND STANFORD 


widest disagreement, because I 


They were a singularly well matched pair, in physical could never change this settled opinion.” 
and mental endowments, and were big people in every Wealth and distinction came to this family during 


, their stay in Sacramento. It was here that the Big 
Four, Stanford, Crocker, Huntington and Hop- 
kins, whose combined wealth amounted to less 
than $50,000, conceived and carried into success- 
ful execution the daring scheme of building a 
transcontinental railroad—the first in the 
United States, and the longest in the world at 
that time. Midas-like wealth flowed into 
the coffers of all concerned. 

Honors came in 1861 when Leland 
Stanford was elected Governor of Cali- 
fornia. It was largely through his efforts 
that the state was saved to the union. 
Later he was elected United States Sena- 
tor, and was serving a second term at 
the time of his death, in 1898. During 
this period Mrs. Stanford lived as a 
serious-minded woman of the world. 
Her first social triumphs were in 
Sacramento where a handsome home 
was built and furnished suited to 
the requirements of her station. A 
more ambitious scale of living 
brought the family to San Francisco, 
and their palatial town-house on 
the Stanford University Knob Hill was supplemented by a 
built. country seat at Palo Alto. The 

official social duties of Washington were interspersed 


Presently he arose, and as he approached I saw that his with extensive travels in Europe and the Orient, where 



























Mrs. Stanford indulged her love of art by collections of 
rare articles of all kinds, as well as priceless laces and 
jewels. 

Upon one occasion Senator Stanford at Christmas 
time in Washington presented his wife with a $40,000 
diamond butterfly pin, which was so large it could only 
be worn in the corsage. When that session of Congress 
closed, and the Stanfords returned to San Francisco, I 
was sent to interview Mrs. Stanford and ask about her 
new brooch. I shall never forget the picture she made 
as she paused on the broad stairway of her beautiful 
home. She was dressed in a lavender and white brocade 
satin house gown, and the soft light of the leaded glass 
behind her enveloped her tall stately figure in a golden 
glow. She was not a handsome woman in the ordinary 
sense of the word. She was more than that. Exquisitely 
groomed, gentle and sympathetic in manner, with a 
masculine breadth of vision, and an inability to pose 
or pretend, made Mrs. Stanford a woman of rare grace 
and charm, with a strongly marked unforgettable 
personality. 

Promptly and without demur Mrs. Stanford literally 
poured her jewels into my lap. In the collection was 
every sort of precious stone,—diamonds, rubies, emer- 
alds, sapphires, pearls, white, pink and and black—pear- 
shaped and as big as robins’ eggs. Necklaces, bracelets, 
pins, earrings, thumb and other finger rings, combs, 
buckles, chains, and hair ornaments, in profusion — 
valued at half a million dollars. With the big diamond 
butterfly lying in the palm of my hand, I asked Mrs. 
Stanford which of the jewels she liked best. She blushed 
like a schoolgirl as she replied: 

“You won’t publish it if I tell, will you?” Being 
assured that I would respect her confidence she went 
back into the safe and brought out a small imitation 
Russia leather case, worn and rather shabby looking. 
It contained a bar-pin and long earrings of coral; a 
twig ornamented with vine and leaf, gold mounted, and 
worth about twenty dollars! With her face still flushed 
she said: 

“This is the first set of jewelry Leland bought me. 
We were living in Sacramento, and one Christmas he 
brought these home. Sometimes when we are alone I 
put them on and we talk of the old days.” 

With all her strength, it was characteristic of Mrs. 
Stanford to be shy and timid about expressing sentiment. 
Rather did her loneliness express itself in a certain wist- 
fulness which gave point to the only reference to money 
I ever heard her make. 

“One can own the first hundred thousand dollars,” 
she said. “The second hundred thousand owns you. If 
you have a million dollars you have no friends—not even 
in your own family.” 

This from a woman whose will gave five relatives a 
million dollars each, and left $40,000,000 more to the 
university she had built! 

Mrs. Stanford’s first public benefaction was the 
founding of eight kindergartens in and around San Fran- 
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cisco. It was she who made the work of Sarah B. Cooper 
possible. First, she gave $100,000 to establish kinder- 
gartens, then an additional hundred thousand to main- 
tain them. The proud mother heart had its reward, 
when her son, Leland, said to her, as the little ones 
crowded around them on the first visit: 

“I think this is the best thing you have ever done 
in your life, Mamma.” 

The lad’s enthusiasm for the kindergartens and his 
interest in museum collecting was the hidden source 
from which the university grew. “The children of Cali- 
fornia shall be my children,” declared the stricken father 
in founding the great memorial. The same thought actu- 
ated the surviving mother in the dark days when the 
institution had to be carried through the stone age of 
building and visualized into a functioning reality. 

An incident which occurred at the California Street 
home sheds light on the characteristics of the boy, Le- 
land. One cold, drizzly day near the dinner hour, the 
ever watchful mother searched through the house to find 
Leland and his boy friend. They were located in the 
kitchen where Leland, on his knees, was spitting on the 
shoe brush and applying it vigorously to the toes of his 
friend’s shoes. The heels were untouched. And the wet 
plastered hair in front topped a face which had been 
given the high-water mark, once over, as a result of a 
boy’s idea of personal cleanliness. The Chinese cook 
was busily frying doughnuts to fill the huge paper bag 
provided by Leland, and which was to be a propitiatory 
offering to the friend’s mother for his prolonged 
absence. 

“T am fixing Charlie up to go home,” explained Le- 
land, “so his mother will let him come back again 
tomorrow.” 

It was about this time that Ethel Ingalls, daughter of 
Senator John Ingalls, wrote of Mrs. Stanford in her 
series of “Unknown Wives of Well Known Men” for the 
Ladies Home Journal. How different the story of today. 
Jane Lathrop Stanford stands well in the forefront of 
the women of all time who have thought and labored in 
the universal. Like motherhood, honors came late in 
life. She was sixty-four years old when she assumed 
full management of the struggling, unbuilt university. 
Ten years later she turned it over to the trustees, com- 
pleted, endowed, and with a world reputation already 
established. 


An incident occurring in Constantinople illustrates 
the close sympathetic relation of this unusual husband 
and wife. 

One morning an early start was being made for 4 
visit to Therapia, the magnificent suburb of the Sultan’s 
capital, made famous by Lew Wallace’s “Prince of In- 
dia,” and where McGahan, the brilliant American war 
correspondent of the Russo-Turkish War, was buried. 
The journey was to be made in a fiacre driven by 4 
native, but the beggars and dogs swarming in the streets 
gathered around the vehicle and noisily demanded atten- 
tion. Among the beggars was a beautiful young Turkish 
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The 
bright-eyed youngster caught Mrs. Stanford’s eye and 


mother with a cherub of a babe on her:shoulder. 


leaning toward her put up its chubby arms in a 


caressing appeal. The response was instantaneous. 


Mrs. Stanford emptied her purse and threw the coins 


to the mother in the street. Immediately there was hub- 


bub and confusion. The driver vainly tried to extricate 
his passengers, but the crowd climbed onto the wheels, 
held on to the horses’ bridles, and clamored for alms. 
In irritation the Senator said to his wife: 

“Now, Jennie, see what you have done. 
able to get away for another hour.” 

To this the son added: 

“Don’t you see, Mamma, the woman didn’t 


We won’t be 


get any of that money. It was no use to throw 
it to her.” And he, too, seemed provoked at the 
delay. 

“IT was so exultant over my own motherhood, 
and so proud of my son, that I forgot every- 
thing else in an impulse to help a less fortunate 
child. The rebuke hurt me so, that I could not 
prevent the tears streaming down my face. | 
was too miserable to talk, and we had 
a dreary ride. 

“When we returned to the hotel my 


husband went immediately to his own f) 
room. After a time I began writing 4 [ 
letters. Presently Leland stood beside o> \ 


me, with a sheet of legal foolscap in , 
hand. Laying it in front of me he f 
said, ‘Jennie, the top figures show 
what we were worth when we 
married. The last shows 
what we have now. I have 
divided the amount 
equally, — one-half is 
yours, and if you want 
to throw all of it to the 
first pretty beggar you 
see with a baby on her 
shoulder, I will not 
say a word’.” 

In the early eigh- 
ties, the men who had 
made millions in rail- 
roads and mines, be- 
gan trying to outvie each other in the possession of 
lordly country seats. These estates followed the old 
Camino Real of the padres from Millbrae to Del Monte. 
Half way between was Palo Alto, the thoroughbred 
stock farm of the Stanfords. The great ranch at Grid- 
ley, the enormous vineyard at Vina, never appealed to 
its owners as did Palo Alto. The reason for this was 
because the son, Leland, selected this place for his 
future home. One day in talking with his father he 
pointed out the spot where the Mausoleum stands, and 
said that he would build his house there. It is indeed 
his house, the place where the earthly tabernacle rests, 





Junior Memorial Museum. 
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MRS, JANE LATHROP (LELAND) STANFORD 
(Portrait by Bonnet, Paris, 1881) 


This painting is the center of the family group in the main hall of the Stanford 
It represents Mrs. Stanford at the height 
of her social power and position. 








The 


son’s preference accounts for the buildings being on 


and the University itself is a Temple of Hope. 


the lowland instead of on the hills. 
By 1892 the fame of the Palo Alto stock farm was 


world-wide. Electioneer and Sufiol have the best rec- 


ords, but the brood mares were sought far and wide by 
those who valued thoroughbred animals. Early in the 
year the Czar of Russia sent a Chamberlain of the Stud, 
the Marquis Pallucci, to negotiate an exchange between 
the Imperial Stables and Palo Alto. The offer was four 
Orloff stallions for an equal number of thoroughbred 
Senator Stanford declined to send a 
He ex- 


mares. 
representative to select the stallions. 
pressed himself as willing to accept the Czar’s 
own choice. This led to an invitation to the 
Stanfords to visit St. Petersburg, which they 
Mrs. Stanford the Imperial 


complete collection of 


did, and 


Museum a 


gave 
California 
minerals for a full set of Russian specimens. 
Some rare markings of Malachite were in the 
cabinet sent by the Russian Government. 

Interviewing was a special- 
ty of my journalistic work, 
but I always had the feeling 
that it was an ordeal for Mrs. 
Stanford. She was utterly in- 
capable of pretense or pose, 
and shrank instinctively from 
publicity. When the Junipero 
Serra Monument was unveiled 
at Monterey, a $40,000 gift of 

Lathrop Stanford, she 
colored painfully when 
questioned about it. 

“Oh, please don’t men- 
tion me in connection with 
it,” she said; “I feel like 
running away and hiding 
at the thought of all that 
great soul did for civiliza- 
tion.” 

In Florence, Italy, on 
March 13, 1884, Leland 
Stanford, Jr., passed out 
of earth life. This stun- 
ning blow realized the 
father’s haunting fear, and left the mother bewildered 
and prostrated. Their life-long friend, Bishop John P. 
Newman of Washington, met them in New York and 
came to Palo Alto, where he remained long after the 
funeral. It was he who first induced Mrs. Stanford to 
undertake the completion of the Museum collection her 
son had started in 1880. She added everything to the 
collection she had ever heard her son mention. 

Then she interested herself in the work of the elder 
Schliemann, first in Egypt and later on the site of Troy, 
where his excavations unearthed four cities on the spot 
(Continued on page 38) 


Jane 
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cAdventure and Romance in the South Seas 


OWN there in the western corner 
lL) of the South Seas, just a few de- 
grees below the Line, lie the gloomy ash-grey 
Solomons. They must have been thrown out of the lurid 
realm itself. Should one desire to enlarge his vocabulary 
of profanity, three months in the Solomons are guaran- 
teed to produce the desired effect—scuttling cockroaches, 
blue slim-tailed lizards, land-crabs and ants will see 
to that. 

Mariners and rovers, for the most part, shun their 
repellant shores. Many a bold sailor has furnished long- 
pig for its folk, as well as a skull to ornament the top 
of a rotten stump along the lake-trail. 

Yet, occasionally a few whites drift that way, in quest 
of copra or wealth that might be gleaned in the phos- 
phate flats. Malu, too, had its share of these. 

Just a few years ago, in a sheltered glade, stood a 
low bungalow-like house set on stilts, which did duty 
as headquarters for the white bachelor population. Some 
of its habitues were rich, some were poor, some were 
well-educated, others were not; but they were white 
men, which linked them together in a common bond of 
friendship. And they were honorable men, that is, all 
but one. He was Granville Faulkner, who lived by his 
wits alone. 


The influences of Canadian Club and ginger ale had 
unlashed his tongue. He strode to the end of the veranda 
and looked out toward the lofty hills upon whose crests 
the pandanus fronds were bathed in shell-pink from the 
rising sun. He had said, while leering through the 
smoke from his cigarette: 


“T’ll have her eating out of my hand before the month 
is over.” 

Silence fell, short and cryptic, among those who sat 
in the generous shade of the veranda. 


% *% 


The “her” of his remark was Signa McKinley. Six 
weeks previously she had arrived from the States to take 
charge of the school situation at Malu. She had been 
overjoyed at the prospect of going to the Solomons—- 
imagining the islands to be an Eden, upon which naught 
existed but Quixotic chivalry, romance and languorous 
scenery. Before her mental vision had floated a pano- 
rama of pensive canons with mysterious waterfalls, 
limpid lagoons and great groves of symmetrical cocoanut 
trees where sun-tanned, flannel-clad traders directed the 
bronze natives. 

But she had been sadly disillusioned. Reality came 
in the form of a torrential sun, ugly natives, insect- 
swarming malodorous mangrove swamps, slimy gnarled 
brush, and men upon whose faces were seared the lines 
of apathy, fever and dissipation. Though Malu’s people 
had tried to make it pleasant for her, she was sick for 


By James Hansen 


. the hell’s it to you? 





home. She longed for the clatter and 
scramble of busy streets, raucous ferry 
boats, theaters—yet she tried to bear her lot bravely. 

Her comeliness had been noted by Faulkner. She 
had almost succumbed to his suave and affable man- 
ners, little knowing he was scarcely more than a social 
parasite, for he had represented himself as a gentle- 
man of wealth and social prestige. When she came 
into the full knowledge of his utter worthlessness, she 
ignored him entirely; even then he sought to force 
his attentions upon her. And now he was boasting of 
his conquest. 

He had expected to bring forth approving nods from 
his companions, but he was mistaken. None came. 
Miles Appleton took it upon himself to admonish 
Faulkner for his assertion. 

“Granville,” he said, with deliberate distinctness, “I 
wish you wouldn’t say that. I know what you mean. [| 
think you are—er—mistaken x» 





Faulkner stopped suddenly, turned, and with a scorn- 
ful eye surveyed the khaki uniform which marked Apple- 
ton a sergeant in the constabulary. 

“Humph! Want her yourself?” he insinuated. “I 
notice you’ve got your best uniform on; she ought to 
fall for that.” Again he smiled 

% x % % 

“She’s decent,” protested Appleton, without change 
of tone or expression. 

Faulkner, mistaking the sergeant’s attitude for tim- 


_ idity, and also sensing a possible rival in the soldier, 


assumed his most pugnacious air. 

“Miles,” he demanded, with cool insolence, “what 
This is my little affair. Ain’t it?” 

“Certainly it is. But make it honorable.” Appleton 
knew his words had the moral support of every one of 
his comrades. 

Faulkner poured himself out a stiff drink and tossed 
it off at a single swallow, scowling all the while at 
Appleton from under lowered brows. If he had known 
Appleton better, he would never have dared to say what 
was his parting shot, as he descended the steps: 

“You keep your nose out of my affairs. | 
know what I’m doing.” 

Appleton had been reclining in a rattan chair, but 
without any apparent effort he sprang erect, crossed 
the tioor, and jerked Faulkner about and backed him 
smartly against the wall. His face was flushed with 
hot indignation. 

“Faulkner,” he affirmed, “I’m going to see that she’s 
taken care of. Understand what I mean? Now, try to 
start something.” He gave Faulkner an ungentle shove 
to emphasize his words, and returned to his seat. 

The wastrel, vehemently avowing revenge, strode off 
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toward the beach where he could soothe his burning 
brain with the squareface served in the drinking-inn. 

And at that moment, hardly more than three cable- 
lengths away, was one who was destined to play an 
important role in Granville Faulkner’s life. 

* * * * 

Munku had hardly emerged from his pickaninny days. 
The taro had thrust its elephant-eared leaves but thir- 
teen times above the ground since he, the first-born of 
a brood of five, first saw daylight in the squalid 
pendanus-thatched shack on the lee of Malaita. 

He was a child of Melanesia; and he showed it by 
being spindle-legged under a stomach which was as 
bulbous as the base of the palm he leaned against; his 
ribs were like a corrugated washboard; and a mop of 
frizzly, jet-black hair topped his bullet head and hung 
down around an equally black face and eyes that shone 
like the waters of a stagnant lake. 


But what was that? What 
manner of sound was it that 
was wafted to his ears from 
afar? Atinkling thing! Mel- 
low-soft, exquisitely sweet, 
curiously beckoning! 

One cheek was bulgy with a 
portion of spongy breadfruit. 
His chewing stopped, his 
mouth open, as he held his 
breath and listened. 


Again he heard it. It was 
unresisting. It called him as 
nothing had before called 
him. With his nostrils palpi- 
tating, and his blood coursing 
through his veins with in- 
creased rapidity, he rose and 
followed the unknown whis- 
per. 

Past confines which were 
tambu to any youth, through 
evil, stinking mangrove 
Swamps, through gorgeous 
flora and spiked pendulous 
vines, he crept till he won to 
the bamboo brakes that bor- 
dered the edge of the jungle. 
Then he peered out cautiously 
and cast a wary eye about. 
Finally his attention focused 
on a scene in the shade of 
some banyan trees. 

Several people were down 
there, most of them being 
youths and Marys of his own 
race and color. An imposing 
palm-thatched dwelling stood 
nearby, through the open door 
of which he could see queer 
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contrivances. Still farther away were more dwellings 
of less spacious dimensions. 

But the Mary who walked about, with her figure 
completely clothed! Munku had heard rumors of a 
race—across the sea—who had no color. 

What was this? he asked himself. He knew all 
about head-hunting, cannibalism and infanticide. But 
this? Jungle child that he was, he had no conception 
of a school. And the voice. Where was it? With 
the stillness of a sleeping alligator, he watched them 
from his seclusion. 

Ah!—he saw it, and heard it once more. 


* * * * 


It was on top of what seemed a cocoanut tree from 
which the feathery crest had been cut. In the place 
of the plumes was an object which glimmered in the 


sun like the highlights of a great globular orange. 


- A few fect away from the devil he pointed the black mouth of his automatic 
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From it dangled a vine. And upon this vine the white- 
faced Mary bore her strength. 

Wonder of all wonders! As itching and tempting 
as the tone was when heard from a distance, it was a 
thousand times more commanding and _ tantalizing 
when heard from a nearness. From the very bosom 
of it leaped out a clear, penetrating call, of a kind he 
had never before heard. 

The very timbre of it pulsed through him, setting 
his tiny body aquiver as though he were obsessed with 
some ague of the bog-lands. Nothing could be com- 
pared to the sublime clanging which rang out across 
spaces from that strange, glowing body that demanded 
him to follow as the Pied Piper claimed the children. 

He stepped forth from his hiding place and almost 
ran in his haste across the strip of silver-white sand, 
till he gained the base of the wonder-voice and stood 
beside the Mary for whom it had spoken. 

Over the romping children came a hush. Some of 
them took refuge within the house, for they knew the 
stranger to be born of bush-folk, and bush-people were 
not to be trifled with. 

Upward, straight toward the gleaming god, he gazed 
in sheer astonishment and silence, till the noble vibra- 
tions of it died away into the misty nothingness. Then 
he turned his face toward the Mary and blurted out 
in his béche-de-mer: 


“My word! What name belong that big fella 
marster?” 
“Bell. You savvee bell?” replied the teacher, laugh- 


ing outright; for Munku’s apish appearance was provo- © 


cative of mirth. 

“Bell. Bell.” Munku repeated it several times. 
“Bell belong to you good for kai-kai (eat)? I like him 
stop along belly belong me. I bring him he come.” 

He meant he longed to eat the bell so he might 
have its sounds and its power within him. Like his 
people, Munku believed that to eat a dog was to retain 
the dog’s strength, and to eat ten dogs, the power of 
ten dogs he would have. Ergo, to eat a bell 

* * * * 

“Bell no good for kai-kai along you,” she affirmed. 
“He make’m belly belong you walk about plenty too 
much. Maybe kill’m you, die dinish.” 

Munku’s face fell. 

“Well, I'll be jiggered!” exploded a voice. 
where did you get hold of that mongrel?” 

Miss McKinley looked around with a start of sur- 
prise, and a flush of displeasure crossed her face. 

“Good morning, Mr. Faulkner,” she said dryly. 

Munku realized he was on forbidden soil. The man’s 
tones were harsh and different from the friendly voice 
of the bell. 

“Hey, you fella boy,” grinned Faulkner, seizing the 
boy’s arm ungently; “what name belong you?” He 
increased the pressure of his grip. 

Miss McKinley laid a restraining hand upon Faulk- 
ner’s arm. 


“Signa, 
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“Please don’t, Mr. Faulkner,” she pleaded, “you’re 
hurting him.” 

He paid scant attention to her, except to grin 
smartly. 

“Hurry up,” he commanded, adding a twist. 


“Munku,” complied the boy, writhing painfully. 
“Me too much fright along you.” 
Faulkner burst into guffaws of laughter. 


“You see, Signa, how to handle these chaps? You'll 
get on to it, after a while. Monkey! Monkey! By gad, 
they named him right. These fellows are brave in 
the bush, but out here——Listen to his holler.” Again 


he bore his strength on the boy’s arm, in an attempt 
to force a cry from him. 

But Munku would have first died than to show 
pain, and before a maid; for to display it would have 
been a disgrace, and he would be forever barred from 
the tambu-house and men’s circles. Without the merest 
utterance of the pain that was his, he sank to the earth 
in a faint. 

Miss McKinley had been frantically protesting and 
pleading with Faulkner to halt his abuse. Yet it was 
of no avail. At the climax of the incident, she burst 
into tears. 

“T hate you!” she cried passionately. 


% % % % 


“I didn’t mean to hurt the little blighter,” protested 
Faulkner. ‘“ just wanted to see what kind of stuff he 
was made of.” 

He assisted her in taking the unconscious Munku 
into the class room, where Miss McKinley began imme- 
diately to administer a restorative treatment. 

“You poor boy,” she murmured tenderly, applying 
water to the boy’s forehead. 

‘ “1 just strolled over, Signa,” interrupted Faulkner, 
in his easy manner, “to resume our little conversation 
of the other eve a 

Signa McKinley straightened and 
squarely in the eyes; her own eyes were burning with 
hatred and annoyance, her bosom heaving. 

“Don’t you dare to insult me again!” she declared 
defiantly. “Do you think I would marry you—after 
seeing you in a brute’s role? No; for the last time, no! 
A thousand times, no. Leave this place instantly.” 

Faulkner accepted dismissal without a tremor. He 
strode leisurely away from the trail toward the drink- 
ing-inn. She flashed a glance of loathing after him, 
then turned her attention again to the inert boy. 

Gradually Munku showed signs of returning to his 
senses. His eyelids fluttered for an instant, then 
opened. His arm still hurt, though that moment he 
believed he had died and had ascended to the portals 
of Paradise. 

She comforted him with a soothing hand. 

He was tough as a red-beaked parrakeet; and in an 
astonishingly short time he became as well and as fit 
as when he had first ventured into the school yard. 

(Continued on page 40) 
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The 
Mate of 


Barcelona 


By Robert E. Hewes 


ERHAPS it was something of the 
romance of his sailor’s life that 
caused Maria Castellon to love 
it was 


Henrik Bergen; more likely 


that unnameable impulse that has 
prompted Castilian women for centu- 
ries to give their hearts to golden- 
haired, blue-eyed sons of the north. 
Certainly it was that she loved him 
from the moment he first stopped at 
her flower stand in the port of Barce- 
lona, loved him after the manner of 
Spanish women, who are not above 


showing their admiration by bold 


looks. Surely the dark eyes of the 
flower woman told her feeling for 
Henrik. 

She was a warm beauty, this Maria, 
fire and roses, with hair that had the 
peculiar blue-blackness of southern 
night and that seemed to have caught 
something of the stars’ lustre. It was that beauty which 
intrigued Henrik’s fancy. Perhaps it was that which 
held it, but he had seen other beautiful women, so more 
likely it was that his vanity was touched at the evident 
impression he had made on this young, pulsating crea- 
ture. He foresaw, too, long, lonely weeks in port while 
his schooner was undergoing repairs; the waterfront 
women did not interest him, and so, since the diverting 
wine of love was offered, why not drink? Besides, he 
had all a sailor’s natural desire to taste of each of the 
transient things of his ever changing life. So first it 
had been a few words, then many, then love. At least 
it was that on Maria’s part. A swift, passionate thing 
that radiated from her breast and sent warm waves of 
color up to her throat and cheeks, that made of her eyes 
melted pools of summer night, and of her voice a mur- 
muring stream of wonder that wove of her musical lan- 
guage such things for the ears of Henrik as it is given 
few men to hear. On his part, he seemed a bit surprised 
at this thing he had done to a woman, a little proud 
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that it had been given him, of all men, to have done it. 

Henrik had been reared to the sea’s free thinking, 
but though Maria’s love was complete, it was prudent. 
She would not give herself wholly unless he should 
marry her. And, perhaps with awakened desire and 
the thought of the long weeks of idleness ahead of him, 
he assented, so they went before a padre. 

Henrik Bergen was typical of his fair-skinned race 
et seafarers. A powerful, ruggedly handsome figure of 
manhood, winning his master’s papers while still a 
youth, he was proud of his ability and calling. Ruth- 
less, masterful, his logic of life was to partake of its 
fill today, forget yesterday and leave tomorrow to itself. 

It was a logic many women might have known enough 
to beware of, but as is the way of the warm-blooded ones 
of the Mediterranean, with Maria the logic of the man 
mattered not. It was the wondrous physical reality of 
him that counted, that made of him an idol in her eyes, 
worshipped unquestioningly, that made her give of her- 
self. If she had given less easily she might have held 
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longer, but men ever undervalue that which requires no 
effort. 

So there came a day when Henrik’s ship was repaired 
and ready for sea. Now it was that the real love of his 
life returned, the sea. It became the living reality of 
today; the woman was of yesterday. And it was his logic 
to forget. She had never been more than a fancy, some- 
thing offered, something accepted. Now, his woman- 
thirst satisfied, free thinking, careless hearted as he 
was, he desired no burden. 

With Maria, nothing could alter her god. It was a 
woman broken-hearted but loving him still that Henrik 
Bergen left behind him when he sailed away, leaving a 
letter confessing their marriage had been a mock 
ceremony. 

After her child was born Maria went to another 
city, there to hide away her shame and grief and rear 
the boy whom she named Juan. It was a strange youth 
he had; growing up, early aware of some sinister shadow 
over him and his mother, he came to know only the irony 
of life. His mother he knew as a sad, hauntingly 
beautiful woman whose life had been a tragedy from 
which she could never recover, and who he somehow 
felt loved him most for his fair hair and blue eyes that 
were so strange in this dark-skinned land. The thing 
that struck him most forcibly as making them different 
from other people was that they never laughed. He 
often wondered why other people laughed. 

The boy’s premature mind began to grope early for 
the explanation of the thing that made their lives differ- 
ent, and he asked many questions. Also, he divined 
much, so he came to know his mother’s sad story. 

There grew up in him an intense hatred of the man who 
had wrecked her life 
could still love him. 

When Maria Castellon finally died of her broken 
heart, she gave her son on her death-bed a cameo locket 
of the Virgin with her picture in it, and begged of him 
to be good always to women . all the heritage 
she could leave him. Her last precious breath she spent 
on the name of the man she still loved. 

It was there, beside that stark form come to its tragic 
end, that the boy Juan, in tears, prayed that somehow, 
some day, it might be given him to avenge her and his 
wrong. 

With his mother’s borrowed name and tragic inherit- 
ance Juan went to sea. 

At twenty-five Juan Castellon had won his mate’s 
license. He was grown to a fine specimen of manhood 
now, with his father’s strength and his mother’s grace. 
He had seemed to favor her more and more as he grew 
older, and now in his maturity his face was definitely 
hers, with the melancholy that touched her sad beauty. 
But it was not his mere physical perfection that had 
won for him his place on the sea, it was the innate 
dignity of him. No other word could designate the 
quiet, compelling personality people felt in him, even 


. and he wondered how she 
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when they sensed his reserve. The rough life of the sea 
left no mark on that aspect of him. 

One known characteristic he had, wherever he went 
—a strange kindness toward women, no matter what 
sort. Once on shipboard he had thrashed a sailor who 
spoke lightly of a woman, and one night in Limehouse 
where the dregs of humanity stagnate he met a broken 
jade, whom others passed by in repugnant scorn, and 
gave her all the money he had in his pockets. 

So men came to know Juan Castellon as a man 
strangely reticent, melancholy, a man who _ seemed 
always unhappy. Perhaps more than one questioned 
what he lived for. He seemed to note with interest in 
life only those things which directly concerned him, and 
those only because he could not well do otherwise. 

He himself knew that all these years there had been 
but one hope in his mind, the one that must ever be 
there the hope that some day, somehow, he 
should find one certain man. That seemed unlikely as 
it was likely. Bergens there were on the sea, to no end, 
and more than one Henrik among them, but never was 
there the one that diplomatic questions told him was 
the one he sought. 

That desire of revenge, born of his soul-searing bit- 
terness, was the one passion, the dominating motive of 
his life. The memory of his mother, dying broken- 
hearted and deserted, still brought tears to his eyes. 

It was in Liverpool that Juan’s life began to evolve 
into something definite, though he was unaware of it at 
the time. It began when he shipped as chief officer with 
Jornson. In this burly, bearded and grizzled old seadog 
Juan found a man more strange than himself. The 
sailing master was known as a man given to melancholy 
depression, a peculiar religion, and one who never spoke 
of his past. He was a man of semi-mystery, noted as 
a hard master, one with whom few cared to sail. He 
grew restless in port after the first day, and in his 
schooner which he owned, sailed round and round the 
world as one who forever seeks something he can never 
hope to find, or flees from something he can never 
escape. 

Juan signed articles in the cabin of Jornson’s 
steamer the day before they were to sail for the Orient. 
He had a feeling that he did not exist as a definite per- 
sonage for the strange captain, that those semi-vacant 
eyes did not see him as a man, but merely as a sailor. 
It was his credentials for efficiency which interested the 
skipper, he himself did not matter. It was after he had 
signed the articles that he looked up to see the figure 
of Christ attached to the wall of the room. The skipper 
saw tne direction of his gaze and spoke. Juan turned. 

“Oh,” he laughed, “it’s just—well, rather strange 
to find that on a ship.” 

The captain sat hunched in his chair, absently tap- 
ping the table with a pen. 

“Young man,” he looked at the mate with those pecu- 
liarly vacant eyes that Juan felt for the moment almost 
saw him, “you may as well know . once I was 
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guilty of a great sin, and I suffer that accusing presence 
to always remind me of it.” 
Juan looked at the figure again, curiously. 
“Do you think that makes expiation?” he asked. 
“It is all I know—can we do more than that?” 
Juan thought. 
“No,” he admitted finally, “I suppose we can’t.” 


But afterwards on deck he laughed at the skipper’s 
strange idea of expiation. It seemed such a futile way. 

It was during a tour of inspection of the vessel that 
he came upon the girl. She was sitting on the poop 
deck sunning herself, and to find this creature, young 
and beautiful, aboard that schooner struck him with 
something of the incongruity of finding a pure white 
flower amid dross seaweed. He stopped, awkwardly, 
while she looked up. 

She rose smiling. She was small, with a voluptuous 
sort of fragility. Her brown eyes and oval face showed 
ull the sparkle and color that comes from youth and 
vitality. 

“I suppose,” she said, “you’re the new mate 

“Yes,” he said, somehow managing to smile back 
at her. 


9 
. 
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“We may as well become acquainted,” she said. “I’m 


Antonia Lille, Captain Jornson’s daughter.” 

“I didn’t know——” Juan apologized. 

“His adopted daughter, you know,” she said. 

There was a chair beside hers, and he accepted her 
invitation to sit down because he did not well know 
what else to do. 

This was a new kind of woman in his life, and her 
nearness made him at once uncomfortable and gave him 
a kind of satisfaction. And suddenly he was glad that 
in the rough career he had known he had lived so he 
could still look this good woman in the eyes without 
shame. The girl seemed intuitively to sense that this 
sad-faced man was a new kind of seaman in her experi- 
ence, one to whom she could talk, and she chatted after 
the manner of a woman who has had few people enter 
intimately into her life. 

“You like the sea?” he asked, studying her features 
curiously. 

“Really,” she laughed, “I don’t know yet. You see, 
this is to be only my second trip. I’m just out of school.” 

The mate’s life had been built on one passion, a 


(Continued on page 34) 








He held the picture before the Captain's staring eyes 
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On the Road to Monterey 


By W. E. HUTCHINSON 
(With Apologies to Kipling) 


There are mountains in the distance, 

There are clouds amid the blue, 

There are trees that wave a greeting as you pass; 
There’s the road that’s leading southward, 

And that road is calling you, 

Where the poppies stand like Padres saying Mass. 


There’s the sun amid the branches, 

Of the cypress overhead, 

There are gnarled and twisted oaks along the way; 
There’s the walls of El Carmelo, 

Just a little way ahead, 

Where the Mission bells call neophytes to pray. 


There the trailing moss in festoons, 

Hangs suspended from the trees, 

There the fishing boats like seagulls dot the bay; 
There the roses bloom eternal, 

Scattering incense on the breeze, 

As you journey on the road to Monterey. 


There the strains of La Paloma, 

Are wafted on the air, 

From the rose-embowered porch at close of day, 
There they dance the gay fandango, 

’Till the breaking of the morn, 

Where you travel on the road to Monterey. 


Oh, the road of peace and plenty, 

The road ’midst growing grain; 

Where purple mists and ocean breezes play; 
Where flowers dot the landscape, 

On every hill and dale, 

By El] Cameno Real to Monterey. 


Don’t you hear the red gods calling, 

In the purple afterglow? 

Don’t you see the wood nymphs beckon you away? 
Don’t you know your car is waiting, 

And your basket’s full of lunch? 

Come, the road is calling you to Monterey. 


The Gold Seeker of ’49 


By WILL B. LINDER 


He trekked Overland, he came by the sea; 
Rugged, big-hearted good fellow was he; 
The ‘law’ he carried secure on his hip, 
While snug in his ‘jeans’ was always a ‘nip’ 
In the Days of ’49. 


Adventure his business, rough mountain his mart; 
Heavy his trappings but light was his heart, 
And the mouth of his ‘buckskin’ oft open and free; 
“Ah, what is a ‘pinch’ to you or to me?” 
Quoth the Man of ’49. 


Long gone are those days,—are better the new?— 
Gone old-time swagger, gone Pioneer hue; 

But their rollicking romance forever is young; 
The rumble of stage-coach, the ‘spat’ of the gun 

Of the Days of ’49. 
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A Page of Western Verse 


The “Pioneers 
By DAVID FALLON 


Brave pioneer band, we honor you, 
Strong men of the Golden West, 

Who with hearts afire with eager desire 
Went forth on your noble quest. 

Faith ever impelled you onward; 
Across many an unknown sea 

You fearlessly pierced to the western land 
Where Freedom’s winds blow free. 


Too limited was your birthright 
By barriers unyielding, cold; 
Restrained were your deeds by narrow creeds 
And prejudice manifold. 
Yet naught could quell your spirit; 
Boldly you travelled afar; 
Though dangers threatened on every hand 
You followed the rising star. 


With purpose high and noble zeal, 
Valiant and strong of mind, 

You faced each foe with heart aglow, 
Blazing new paths for mankind. 

Though want and despair oppressed you, 
And tragedy stalked in your trail, 

Westward you went on one dream intent 
With courage that could not fail. 


True martyrs were you for humanity’s good, 
Sacrificing superbly that we 
Might find life and rest in the Golden West 
Mid peace and prosperity. 
We exalt you, O pioneer-heroes, 
To that niche for true men set apart, 
And a grateful land enshrines you 
Deep in its innermost heart. 


In Poet’s Corner 


By VIOLA PRICE FRANKLIN 
Dedicated to John T. Hotchkiss 


In Poets’ Corner, keep tryst with friends, 
Shelley’s Skylark its gladness blends 
With Keat’s “great thunder-drops” of 
melody, 
And Browning’s organ peals o’er sea. 
Each poet great his music sends 
To cheer the world and make amends 
For struggle keen, that life attends. 
Alone with these! Ah, thrilled to be 
In Poets’ Corner. 


Here fireside glow its Glory lends 
To Markham’s brow, where Love trans- 
cends. 

Communion sweet! Great Poetry 
Will tune Life’s harp to loftier key. 
Exultant spirit upward trends 
In Poets’ Corner. 
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amlets I Have Seen and Other Hamlets 


Early Theatrical Days in San Francisco 


NE afternoon over forty years 

ago I was seated in one of the 

dressing rooms of the Standard 
Theatre on Bush Street, San Francisco, 
talking with one of the members of the 
Denman Thompson Company. The old 
actor—he was over sixty—had been one 
of my stage favorites in the days before 
the Civil War, and often had thrilled me 
by his realistic acting in such hair-rais- 
ing melodramas as Alonzo the Brave, 
and Imogene the Fair, La Tour Nesle and 
Michael Erle, the Maniac Lover. We 
talked of old times, of the change in pub- 
lic taste, and of the light 
had been dimmed by the passing of the 
years. At last he asked: “Do you re- 
member McKean Buchanan? And Edwin 
Forrest?” I answered that I remem- 
bered them well, the one a living 
sentment of Bombastes Furioso, the other 
an actor “to the manner born.” “Right,” 
“They rep- 


stars whose 


pre- 


was the old actor’s comment. 
resented the two extremes in play-acting. 
Forrest had brawn and brain; Buchanan, 
brawn and bran.” 

It was in an Eastern city, when I was 
a boy in years, that I saw Buchanan play 
Hamlet. I had before any 
one play the part, but, all the same, I 
was not impressed by the star’s acting. 
At the time I was fairly familiar with 
the text of the play, and I had read with 
absorbing interest many treatises on the 
character of Hamlet as well as biograph- 
ical sketches of the great English actors 
from Burbage down to Edmund Kean, so 
that I had acquired a distinct notion of 
what a stage Hamlet should be. Bu- 
chanan was a large, portly man with a 
leonine head asd a voice which when 
lifted to a roar was little short of horrific. 
Afterward, when time and experience 
in a measure had fitted me to make intel- 
ligent comparison, I classed Buchanan as 
an inferior imitator of Edwin Forrest. 

During the forties Hamlet was one of 
Forrest’s favorite parts. In 


never seen 


my posses- 














EDWIN FORREST 





By Eugene T. Sawyer 


sion is a bill presented at Burton’s Na- 
tional Theatre, on December 16, 1841 
Supporting Forrest as Hamlet were J. R. 
Scott as the “Ghost,” J. Wallack as 
“Laertes” and W. E. Burton and John E. 
Owens as the “Gravediggers.” Forrest 
was then in his thirties, and for several 
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one of 


years had been accounted the 
great Hamlets of the age, surpassing in 
his interpretation and presentation the 
Hamlets of those great English actors, 
W. C. Macready and Charles Kean. He 
shelved the part after he had become adi- 
pose and his splendid voice deepened into 
a rumbling bass, to give his whole atten- 
tion to more fitting roles such as Othello, 
Macbeth, Jack Cade, Metamora and The 


Gladiator. In each of them he shone 
supreme. 

In 1859 James Stark arrived in San 
Francisco flushed with the success of 


years as a lofty exponent of the classic 
drama in the Antipodes. He played a 
phenomenal engagement at Maguire's 
Opera House on Washington Street, and 
was hailed as one of the great interpret- 
ers of Hamlet, Othello, Richelieu, Mac- 
beth, Richard III and King Lear. His 
Hamlet was a very clever exhibition of 
mimetic art, but it lacked the soul, the 
effective realism given to it later by both 
Edwin Booth and Edwin L. Davenport. 
Stark’s wife was an actress. Her first 
husband was J. H. Kirby, who died in 
San Francisco, in the early fifties. His 
great specialty was Richard III, and so 
powerful was his acting in the death 
scene that it became the delight of the 
gallery popularizing the urgent request, 
“Wake me up when Kirby dies.” Differ- 
ences between Stark and his wife cul- 
minated in a_ divorce. Mrs. Stark 
remained single for a few years and then 


was married to Dr. Gray of New York, 
who was the possessor of a large for- 
tune. After his death she took as a 
fourth husband Charles R. Thorne, Sr., 
the veteran actor and manager, and 
father of those sterling actors, Charles 
R. Thorne Jr., for years leading man 
at Maguire’s Opera House, and Edwin 
Thorne, who for several seasons starred 
in The Black Flag. Stark lost ambition 
after his divorce. He gave up starring 
and joined Edwin Booth’s company, al- 
with Booth in many Shakes- 
pearean roles, until a stroke of paralysis 
forced him to abandon the stage. He died 
in an Eastern city about forty years ago. 

7dmund Kean, the eminent English 
actor, who revolutionized the stage and 
spurned the theatrical the 
time, had a son, Charles, who as an actor 


ternating 


canons of 


followed closely in the footsteps of his 
father. 
land 


After successful seasons in Eng- 
the Colonies, Charles Kean 
made his second visit to America, arriv- 
ing in San Francisco in (I think) 1865. 
Hamlet not only his favorite but 
also his greatest part. His appearance 
favored the popular conception of the 
physical attributes of the Prince of Den- 
mark, but his voice (he may have been 
suffering with a cold when I saw and 
heard him) was high, squeaky and asth- 
matic. But the power was behind the 
voice, and the reading of the lines was 
such as few could cavil at. He was cer- 
tainly a great artist, and his engagement 
made a profound impression upon the 
minds of the theatregoers. Kean, as was 
afterward 


and 


was 


not in good 
health when he played in San Francisco. 
His death occurred in 1868 

My first acquaintance with the Hamlet 
of Edwin L. Davenport, father of Fanny 
Davenport, the actress, was made in an 


ascertained, was 


Eastern city several years after I had 
witnessed the performance of McKean 
Buchanan. Afterward in San Francisco, 


I was privileged for the second time to 
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see Davenport in Hamlet, and the favor- 
able impression of the earlier period was 
intensified when again I listened to the 
utterances of that smooth, dulcet voice, 
to that scholarly reading, and noted the 
graceful and intelligent poise of that com- 
manding figure. To my mind Davenport 
in the part played a close second to 
Edwin Booth. What he lacked to give 
him first place or even honors, was some- 
thing he could never acquire. That some- 
thing—inborn it must have been—was 
given to Edwin Booth, and no other actor 
in Europe or America, in his time or 
before it, ever approached within striking 
distance of it. 

Within the quarter century beginning 
with 1865 there were four prominent de- 
lineators of Hamlet upon the American 
stage—Edwin Booth, Edwin L. Daven- 
port, Edwin Adams and Lawrence Bar- 
rett. To Barrett was given a rare intelli- 
gence and the face of a poet and a 
dreamer. But Barrett had faults which 
he could never overcome, faults which 
prevented him from becoming one of the 
elect. He was excessive in declamatory 
passages, his intonation was unnatural, 
and he was so proud of his remarkable 
volume of voice and of its prolonged rise 
and fall, with a tonal variation on a single 
syllable, that he could not have been 
aware that it all but marred the beauty 
of much of his reading. These defects 
were noticeable in the speech beginning, 
“Oh, that this too, too solid flesh would 
melt,” and in the soliloquy on death. But 
outside of these defects Barrett’s Hamlet 
was worthy of the serious attention of 
critics and Shakespearean scholars. 


Edwin Forrest opened a season at 
Maguire’s Opera House in 1866.. John 
W. McCullough was his leading man. The 
season over, Forrest returned to the 
East. McCullough remained in San Fran- 
cisco, having contracted with Thomas 
Maguire to play leads in Maguire’s stock 
company. Shortly after the deal Edwin 
Adams, the tragedian and romantic actor, 
began an engagement which on account 
of its success was extended far beyond 
the original limit. Adams was a fine 
all-round player. He was tall, slender, 
handsome, with a flexible, melodious 
voice and a remarkable knowledge of 
stage detail. He could play tragedy or 
light comedy with equal facility, descend- 
ing from Macbeth to “Rover” in Wild 
Oats with ease and ability. His Hamlet 
was one of his best characterizations. In 
every way he was fitted for the part, and 
his success in it was so pronounced that 
it is a wonder he did not pursue the line 
that would have led to greater fame and 
fortune. 

John McCullough and Adams were 
great friends. They had similar tastes 


and were both genial, warm-hearted and 
optimistic. Adams, as star, gave McCul- 
lough frequent opportunities to play star 


parts, and when McCullough, for the first 
time, essayed the part of Hamlet, Adams 
lent his valuable and whole-hearted sup- 
port. McCullough copied Adams as far 
as his limitations would permit, and gave 
a strong and sympathetic portrayal of the 
character. After some years he dropped 
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Hamlet from _ his repertoire, preferring 
roles better fitted to his voice and phy- 
sique, such as Virginius, The Gladiator, 
Othello and others of the heroic type. 
Like Adams, he was his own enemy, and 
the end of life came in an insane asylum. 

Adams’ engagement ended, he sailed 
for Australia, to return in 1877 a broken 
man. He had given up tragedy on the 
stage—though his own life was a tragedy 
—for the romantic drama, and won high 
success as Narcisse and Enoch Arden. 
But his health at last gave way and for 
many months he lived the life of a pov- 
erty-stricken invalid. His old friends 
seemed to have forgotten him and he per- 
mitted but few of his newer acquaint- 
ances to know his condition. He was 
very proud and very sensitive. Giving 
in his prosperous days to any and every- 
body who seemed to need assistance, he 
had no expectation of a return, of reap- 
ing what he had sown. In the darkest 
hour of his life, when not only ill and in 
dire need, but burdened with the mainte- 
nance of a devoted wife, a letter came to 
him. It was from John W. Mackey, the 
bonanza king, and enclosed a check for 
one thousand dollars as a discharge, in 
part, of the vast obligation the donor 
felt in common with others for the actor’s 
splendid efforts in behalf of the public. 
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Adams read the letter, then burst into 
tears, for of more value than the money 
which he could not but accept, was the 
letter which accompanied it. After 
Adams’ death, which occurred not long 
after the receipt of the money, John 
McCullough told Mackey about the letter 
and the tears. Mackey’s reply was: 
“Poor fellow! I wish I had sent him a 
check for ten thousand dollars.” 

While Forrest was playing at Maguire’s 
Opera House, John Swing—not his real 
name—acted as one of the supernumer- 
aries. He was a tall, well-built fellow with 
a handsome but expressionless face, and 
a voice that was a cross between a wheeze 
and a cackle. He was a super all his stage 
life. Sometimes he would have a speak- 
ing part of two or three lines, but as a 
rule he was either a soldier, a member 
of a mob of Roman or other civilians, a 
footman or a waiter. But he loved his 
profession, and whenever he spoke of it 
to outsiders he was dignified, serious and 
sincere. One afternoon in 1872 he was on 
the stage of the California Theatre, re- 
hearsing a two-line part, when an actor, 
in great excitement, rushed to the front 
of the stage. “You can’t guess what's 
happened, Swing,” he exclaimed. “Edwin 
Forrest is dead.”. Swing clasped his 
hands, lowered his head and said in a 
voice charged with emotion: “Angels 
and ministers of grace defend us! We're 
going off one by one.” 


Charles Fechter, the modern French 
Hamlet, was idolized in the country of his 
birth. It was claimed that on his shoul- 
ders had fallen the mantle of the great 
Talma. So pronounced was his vogue 
that there was shown the greatest curios- 
ity on this side of the Atlantic when he 
paid a professional visit to the United 
States. “He came, he saw,” but it can- 
not in truth be said that “he conquered.” 
Hamlet was his prime asset, but it was 
so bizarre, so startlingly original, so far 
removed from the Hamlets of his contem- 
poraries, that the sensation he provoked 
was followed by a furious controversy 
among critics and students of Shake- 
speare. Some there were who contended 
that Fechter’s jaunty, flamboyant man- 
ner evidenced in the lighter scenes of 
the play were in perfect keeping with the 
many-sided character of the Prince of 
Denmark, whose half-madness_ consist- 
ently showed itself at times in exhibi- 
tions of the grotesque and _ irrational. 
Others, in the majority, while willing to 
admit that there was much to be com: 
mended in the portrayal, yet held firmly 
to the opinion that Fechter’s Hamlet, on 
account of its many defects, would not 
stand the test of time. Certainly Fech- 
ter’s Hamlet was unique, for Cibber’s 
version had been cast aside and for sub- 
stitution came a version in which curious 
changes, cuttings and rearrangements of 

(Continued on page 36) 
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The Cenotaph 


Dead Man’s Isle in Lake Tahoe 


By Laura Bell Everett 


In Emerald Bay at the south end of Lake Tahoe, where the shore rises in precipitous walls, Coquette Island raises its granite head above the surface 
of the water. Here, years ago, a hermit constructed for himself from the boulders, a tomb, and asked that his neighbors place his body in it upon his death. 


While rashly attempting to return home in a heavy storm one night, he was drowned and his body was never recovered. The uncompleted empty 
tomb has given to the spot the name of Dead Man's Isle, in spite of the efforts of its owners to keep the name of Coquette Island, suggested by the way 


the island apparently peeps at itself in the mirroring waters. 


In THE CENOTAPH, no attempt has been made to harmonize the various stories that are told about the builder of the empty tomb. 


A tale that is told 
Of spirits bold, 

On the emigrant trail 
In the days of gold. 


The blue lake stretches mile on mile, 

Its surface bearing one only isle, 

One isle whose name has a sound of gloom 
The beauties of nature can not beguile, 

For chiseled there in its granite ledge, 
Overhanging the water’s edge, 

Is a tomb, an open, empty tomb, 

And this is the Dead Man’s Isle. 

The Lake is still, and the drops from the oar 
Circle and rim toward the piney shore; 
The sunshine laughs on the water blue 
Till it scintillates as at magic wile 

And dimples deep. Now tell me true 

The tale of the Dead Man’s Isle. 


A tale that is told 

Of a heart once bold, 
On the emigrant trail 
In the days of gold. 


Alone he lived. Can you who know 

The surging tide of daily life 

Ceaselessly heaving to and fro,— 

Your many friends, your child, your wife,— 
Can you think his thoughts in the unknown wild? 
Glad to flee from the bootless strife? 

Glad from the wearing grind to go? 

Sophism! banished by laugh of a child. 

Like passion vines we mortals grow 

Held by tendrils from flower to flower. 

Never could man be reconciled 

To live alone in so far a place, 

Seeing only one human face, 

One’s own, its sadness of eye and lip 

Vainly craving companionship, 

Mirrored deep in the placid lake 

In calm of dawn when no ripples break. 


Were he the first where life began, 
Were he the last of all his race, 

Not more alone in the world were he, 
Not more alone and not more free, 

With a freedom never meant for man. 


Moated from mainland by Nature’s art, 

Sheltered safe in the rocky pile, 

Here stood his dwelling. The lord of the isle 
Lived here his life from the world apart, 
eeking surcease for a broken heart. ; 


Pledged to wed with the maid he loved, 

In an unknown country he ranged and roved, 
His eyes keen-fixed on the westmost star. 
She was not to dare the toilsome way 

Of deserts and mountain canyons far, 

But sail to him on the sundered seas, 

And they would be wed on a longed-for day 
At the Port Saint Francis, beside the Gate 
Now called the Golden. What hapless fate 
Made her wish instead for a life of ease, 
Made her choose a less adventurous mate, 
But sealed her lips till the one had gone 
With love in his eyes, and her face so fair 

In his soul. She hastened a letter on 

By a friend who following could not fail 

To join in the way of the iron rail 

The party buying its needments there 

For the bold plunge out on the unknown trail. 


What tidings the fateful letter bore 

The friend knew well. With a joyous hail, 
Ag hand gripped hand in the busy mart 

Of old Saint Joseph, he could not bring 
Himself that day to shatter the heart 

Of the lover gay in his venturous pride, 
And he hid the fatal letter away. 
“Tomorrow—tomorrow ;” day following day 
Saw Bad Lands passed, saw rivers crossed, 
Saw Rockies climbed at a heavy cost 

Of men and cattle. At last they eyed 

The welcome waters of Pyramid Lake. 


The letter, burning against a breast 

That knew its message a heart would break, 
That knew and faltered, had come to be 
Symbol of untold perfidy; 

And two days out on the Carson trail 

The bearer gave it, his soul to free, 

Gave it with all its tragedy, 

To the lover to whom it was addressed, 

And felt like a burdened soul confessed. 


“I love another—forget me soon,” 

One read. It ended his happy quest, 

His love, and all but his very life. 
“Forget me;” easier for the moon 

And earth and sun to cease to be, 

Or the waves of ocean forget their strife, 
Than a soul to part with its memory. 


Who knows what a loyal heart can feel 
When faith and love are sundered amain? 
Who knows the depth of the daggered pain, 
When all is woe that once was weal? 
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The caravan came to meadow grass, 

“Let us leave the sick and the weary here; 

We hastening on through the mountain pass 
Will soon return to them.” Thus so near 

To the land he sought, he sank, alas! 

Sick unto death they thought him then. 

Nor knew the cause of his sudden stroke 

Was a mind that tottered, a heart that broke. 

A second shaft pierced his faithful breast; 

The man he called friend went on with the rest. 


He sought in the midnight, groping blind, 
And when they missed him, the feeble folk, 
None fit there were to seek, to find,— 
And he, he fared as the wild things fare, 
Guided by instinct. Far behind 

Lay love in fragments. He did not dare 

In the wreck of life to hope for aught 

But a coign of vantage, and only sought 
To hide himself from a hated world. 


Toiling along up the treeless slope, 

There burst on his eyes a gleam of hope; 
Blue, blue as the skies was the lake, impearled 
That spread at his feet a sapphire world. 

To the southward he pressed 

As the lake led the way. 

The water was host; the sun was guest, 
While the diamonds danced on each wavelet’s crest, 
In the irised waters of Emerald Bay. 

He saw a granite isle astray,— 

A peak from the range of cragged Tallac, 

A palisade of upheaved rock 

Piled by primeval earthquake shock, 

Granite, bare to the water’s edge, 

Where a juniper clung to a sloping ledge. 


Toil roofed him a dwelling of mainland fir, 
Ferried across on the water calm, 
On the jade-green water whose glint was balm 
To the harried soul that would fain beguile 
The weary hours with a task that none 
But he would finish, if once begun. 

A tale scarce known 

Of the spirit lone, 

And the carven tomb 

In the island stone. 


Glittering, gay, iridescent of hue, 
The waters delighted his land-wearied view. 
Not merely his bodily thirst could he slake, 
But his spirit drank deep in the crystalline lake. 
The love of life stirred in his bosom anew. 

























He gazed on cerulean water girt round 
With barrier mountains colossal that frowned 


Here treeless, there green with the sky-pointing pines, 


And bluer than turquoise; its variant lines 
Shimmered soft, glimmered far 

Without hindrance or bar, 

Reflecting the moon on the eastermost bound 
And softly repeating each star. 


Shines Tahoe, a dream 

Of the whole starry scheme, 
A pageant of cloudland, a field 
Wherein dance the waves 
With the sun’s roguish beams, 
Till alight with the gleams— 
All the ridges revealed,— 
Stand the mountains and caves, 
Round the marge of the lake, 
In a beauty that healed 

The wound in his breast, 

The heart of its ache. 


Though others came as the years passed on 
He dwelt in his island clift alone, 

His one refrain, “When my days are past, 

I shall lie in my island tomb at last, 

With its granite uprights and granite beams 
While the lake below me glints and gleams. 
I have lived alone on my rocky isle; 

Let me lie alone when my days are done, 
Close shut from the high Sierra sun, 

The beating rain, and the snowy drift, 

In a tomb cut deep in this rocky clift. 

So die, so lie, when my days are spent 
This granite isle for my monument.” 


A storm on the lake till the sinuous wake 

Of the boat was sharp as the lightning flash; 
No backward turn, but with daring rash, 
Though guns of thunder might ceaseless roar, 
He rowed away from the homeward shore. 


Empty and oarless they found his boat, 
After the rainstorm, still afloat; 
He who in the rock-carved tomb would sleep 
Has found his rest in the waters deep, 
And ever the Nile-green waters roll 
Round the cenotaph of that lonely soul. 

A tale scarce known, 

As the years have flown, 

Of the cenotaph 

In the island stone. 
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Rocky Mountain National-Estes Park 


One of the World’s Most Favored Mountain Vacation Spots 


the Colorado Rockies is considered one of the most 

alluring of all annual recreation jaunts. To be able 
to mention casually that one has been vacationing in 
Colorado is worth a dozen remarks about a vacation 
spent nearer home, especially if one lives in the Eastern, 
Southern or Middle Western States. Such a remark 
awakens interest. It serves as a topic of social conver- 
sation of first importance. In the smaller towns it is 
worth a write-up in the local paper every time. This 
western mountainous country with its wild and natural 
beauty and its associations of thrilling stories, grows 
stronger year by year, seemingly, in popular fancy. 

The Colorado Rockies, particularly that section of 
it embraced within the borders of the Rocky Mountain 
National-Estes Park, has a yearly attendance of vaca- 
tionists and tourists from all part of the country, and 
of the world, that is greater by far than that of any 
similar region. And here’s why—-at least in part: 

It possesses practically all the features of other 
great mountain resorts, including the famed Alps, and 
has in addition many allurements to be found in no 
other so easily accessible region. 

More than 60 peaks rise above 12,000 and 13,000 
feet, and one, Long’s Peak, rises above 14,000 feet. 

Between these peaks there are over 200 lakes, vary- 
ing in size from a few acres to 50 or 60 acres. 

It is the most rugged section of the Continental 
Divide of the Rocky Mountains; its lowest part is 8,000 
feet above sea level, the greater part 9,000 feet and more 
above the sea. 

All these features are to be found within an area 
of 400 square miles, and while great in area it may 
be conveniently explored even to the mountain tops, 
and still there are many wild spots never touched by 
the foot of man. 

It contains one extinct volcano, Specimen Mountain 
(which is probably the greatest mountain sheep range 
in the world today), a half dozen glaciers, many snow 
fields, hundreds of cascades, and many passes in the 
Continental Divide above an altitude of above 12,000 
feet. 

The timber line is 11,500 feet, while in the Alps it is 
nearer 6,500 feet elevation. 

In its wide display of flowers, of which there are 
more than 1,000 varieties, and its plants, of which there 
are over 40 species it equals the Sierras of California. 

Remembering that this is the Continental Divide, it 
is not as would be expected, a high barren region of 
perpetual snow. Its delightful, invigorating climate plus 
its rolling, pastured hills and sunlit valleys make it, in 
spite of its altitude, the most lovable lofty range in the 
world. 

More than a hundred species of birds spend the 


| T is no exaggeration to say that a vacation outing to 





summer in this wild region; and many of these remain 
through the winter. 

Most of the streams are stocked with native and 
rainbow trout; more than 2,000,000 being deposited in 
the streams yearly. 

Wild animals, especially the mountain sheep (Big 
Horn) make their homes within the park area and show 
a rapid increase from year to year. Besides the moun- 
tain sheep which abound, and also bound hither and 
thither, there are deer, bear, elk, beaver, woodchucks, 
squirrels and other small animals, and occasionally a 
wild cat or mountain lion. 

Withal it is in every respect by far the most access- 
ible of our mountain playgrounds, whether you go by 
rail, motor, horseback or afoot. A network of trails 
and good roads take one anywhere within thirty-six 
hours of actual traveling time from Chicago or St. Louis; 
fifty-six hours or less from New York. 


A View of Fifty-one Mountain Tops 

There is probably no mountain, range more majestic 
than this section of the main range of the Rockies, as 
seen from almost any part of the park. Here are fifty- 
one peaks in view with summits more than 10,000 feet 
high, among them Long’s Peak, Mt. Alice, Flat Top, 
Chief’s Head, Mount Meeker, Specimen Mountain, 
Ypsilon, and Haynes. Long’s Peak, 14,255 feet high, is 
one of the most impressive mountains in the United 
States. With its great height and majesty, its striking 
contour and its stupendous precipitous front, it makes 
a spectacle imperishable in memory. From its crest, 
which is easily and safely attained in one day from 
Tahosa Valley, one may see a panorama which for 
variety and extent is matchless. 

“There is spread before the eye a gorgeous assem- 
blage of wonderful mountain sculpture, surrounded by 
fantastic and ever-changing clouds, suspended in an 
apparently atomless space. At first view, as one beholds 
the scene in awe, a vast panorama stretches away for 
limitless distances; gradually, however, this idea of dis- 
tance seems to disappear, the magnificent work of nature 
seems to draw nearer and nearer, reduced apparently 
by an unseen microscope to the refinement of a delicate 
cameo. Each view becomes a refined miniature framed 
by another more fascinating, the whole presenting an 
impressive picture never to be forgotten.” So it is 
described by R. B. Marshall, Chief Geographer United 
States Geological Survey, in the midst of a_ scientific 
report to the Department of the Interior. 


While Below Are Flower-Carpeted Valleys 
Though winter sits enthroned among these grandest 
of peaks and glaciers, the green and tawny park below 
them is in the midst of a drowse of golden summer 
(Continued on page 36) 
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Tell It To 


porch of the only hotel in a de- 

crepit little western town and listened ab- 
stractedly to mine host Higby’s disjointed reminiscences 
of the old placer-mining days. The mines were worked 
out now. The crowd that toiled and jostled and fought 
for the precious metal in the early days of the Gulch’s 
history had departed years ago and there now remained 
only a few grizzled old patriarchs who still hopefully 
turned over as much of the barren tailings as their 
waning strength would allow. 

Nature, in her efforts to repair the gouged and 
scarred hillsides, has covered sluice-ways and the gaping 
mouths of old drifts with a rank growth of pine and fir. 
This new growth, replacing that so prodigally wasted by 
the Argonauts of sixty and seventy years ago, is carpet- 
ing hill and dale and tiny mesa with a waving mass of 
gray-green fronds. For when Nature starts to repair 
a wound she also is prodigal in her expenditures of 
effort. Soon—a short life-time, perhaps—this youthful 
forest will be of a size that will permit the establish- 
ment of commercial sawmills but now its value is only 
potential. Other and more accessible forests are now 
experiencing the same wastefulness of man that this 
isolated one is so slowly recovering from. 

The streams that once foamed with muddy, tumbling 
water, hurrying in its escape from sluice box or splash 
dam, are now crystal clear, murmuring placidly over 
their granite pebbles or whirling in gentle eddies be- 
neath the drooping azaleas. The country is restful and 
beautiful, an ideal haven for the disciple of Walton or 
Nimrod and Mr. and Mrs. Tourist have discovered this. 
Each summer more and more of them come, travelling 
in all sorts of conveyances, from the horse-drawn farm 
wagon to the 
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The Judge 


Influence of Little Avail with Forest Rangers 


NE day last summer I sat on the against a horny palm, gazed with new 
() By Charles V. Brereton ‘ é 


interest at a trio who were coming down 
the street. Two clear-eyed, sun-tanned young fellows, 
obviously forest rangers, walked beside a voluble per- 
son who exuded wealth and importance. I could not 
hear what the important man was saying, but from his 
violent gestures it was evident that he considered him- 
self very much abused. The rangers nodded occasion- 
ally or made some monosyllabic answer in courteous 
tones, their faces wearing that bored expression that an 
officer always affects as he listens to the protests of a 
prisoner. 

“Another smart camper has let his fire get away, I 
reckon,” Higby remarked. “That makes five those 
rangers have arrested this week. ’Pears to me like 
these city campers seem to think the Lord made the 
woods just on purpose for ’em to start fires in.” Here 
was something of modern interest and I gently prodded 
my loquacious host in the hope of a story. 

“Many people claim that fire is necessary to keep 
down a too rank growth and to burn up the waste,” I 
nurmured. The landlord snorted in derision. 

“T used to have the same damfool notion,” he snapped, 
“until I learned better. I saw these woods when the 
first strike was made in the Gulch. Tall and straight 
and not an axe mark on the bark of a single tree. Ten 
years after that they were slashed and burned by log- 
gers and miners until we had to go miles for even the 
smallest stull or chute pole. Then, after the mines 
petered out and while the road was still too rough for 
these here infernal automobiles, the young growth be- 
gan to cover up the slashings. Now, people have found 
a new way to get in here and if it wasn’t for those boys 
in the green suits we'd soon have the country ruined 
again. Lhope 





ponderous disc- 
wheeled touring 
car, over the 
red dirt roads 
that a few 
years ago re- 
sounded only to 
the creak of 
heavy freight 
wagons or the 
jingle of the 
lead mules’ 
bells, 

All this I was 
musing over as 
landlord Higby, 
knocking 











they soak this 
guy good.” 

As if by con- 
certed thought, 
we left our 
chairs on the 
locust - shaded 
porch and 
strolled after 
the officers to 
the end of the 
street where 
the township 
court was lo- 
cated. I was 
struck at once 
by the simple 


his ancient pipe THE RANGERS PRESERVE THIS FOR YOU directness 
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of the justice meted out by the grayhaired old judge 
who presided. One of the rangers was sworn and in 
concise sentences detailed the circumstances of the fire. 
A bonfire, it appeared, around which the important man 
and his family had gathered the night before, had not 
been completely extinguished when the party left camp 
that morning. 

About the middle of the forenoon the upstream breeze 
had fanned the smoldering embers into a blaze, sparks 
had whirled into the nearby grove of young pines, and 
for several hours the ranger and a crew of a dozen men 
had battled like Trojans to suppress the flames. While 
his crew was engaged in this work the ranger had, by a 
few shrewd questions, ascertained the description of the 
party and the number of the auto in which they rode. 
The telephone connecting the forest guard stations had 
done the rest and thirty miles on his way back to the 
city, ignorant of the damage he had done, the important 
man had brought his big car to a squeaking stop at the 
upflung hand of a statuesque horseman in the Service 
green. 

The camper's disgusted protests availed him nothing. 
No more did his claims that he was a life-long friend 
of the congressman from that district or that his own 
business in the city imperatively demanded his presence, 
affect the young man on the motionless horse. 

“Tell it to the judge, down at the Gulch,” was the 
only comment the ranger vouchsafed. He turned his 
horse loose to graze in the little pasture where the flag 
tloated over the gateway, got into the big car, and here 
they were. 

The important man admitted building the fire, ad- 
mitted having left the camp that morning; in fact, he 
practically admitted all of the charges the chief ranger 
made, but he contended that since he had no criminal 
intent, the escape of his fire was purely an accident and 
he should not be punished for it. He would have said 
more, principally about his influence and responsibility, 
but the judge cut him short. 

“Your influence, community importance and past rec- 
ord mean nothing to me,” the old justice averred, his ice- 
berg eyes holding the surprised gaze of the defendant. 
“The law has been violated. You could not have been 
ignorant of the law, because by your own statement you 
are a man of intelligence and business acumen. It is 
fair to presume that you have read at least a portion of 
the great mass of educational propaganda that the Forest 
Service has issued during the past ten years. You would 
have instantly dismissed and probably also severely 
punished an employe who set fire to a rubbish pile in the 
rear of your store, thereby endangering your property 
and the property of your neighbors, yet you gave no 
thought to the damage you might do the property of the 
United States or to the resulting bill for fire suppression 
that the taxpayers, yourself included, might have to pay. 
Further, I feel that you have insulted these officers and 
this court by your lack of the proper spirit of citizenship 
and by your reference to your influential friends. You 
are fined in the sum of one hundred dollars, with an 
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alternative of a sentence in jail if the fine is not paid 
immediately.” 

There was no further comment. The only sound in 
the venerable courtroom was the drone of a buzzing blue- 
bottle and the rustle of paper as the defendant, his im- 
portance giving way to astonished chagrin, produced the 
amount of his fine from a plethoric wallet. This was 
evidently his first contact with the guardians of the 
forests and the realization that the government meant to 
enforce its regulations for the protection of its natural 
resources was a new thought. 

[, too, had thought of rangers principally as fire 
fighters or as directors of the stream of tourists that 
each summer pours into the nation’s mountain play- 
grounds. It had not occurred to me that these green- 
clad men had, among their other innumerable duties, 
that of enforcing the law. Through Higby’s courtesy 
I! became acquainted with the chief—or to use his proper 
title—the District Ranger and expressed my surprise 
that he was obliged to exercise police functions. 

“The first thing that caused us to adopt a rigid 
policy of law enforcement,” the ranger told me, “was 
the terrific increase in the number of incendiary fires. 
Back in the earlier days of the Service people who lived 
in or near the Reserves seemed to take it for granted 
that we were a sort of mounted police and they were 
correspondingly cautious about violating any of the regu- 
lations. There were few man-caused fires—in many 
Reserves, none. Because of the natural community an- 
tagonism to the reservation of large bodies of timber 
and grazing lands whose use had been open to the people 
without restraint for many decades, the powers that 
were decided that all field men in the Service should 
follow a policy of conciliation with disgruntled Forest 
users. There was much patient explaining of the visions 
and future plans of those enthusiasts who, with a fore- 
sight beyond their times, had seen that unless something 
was done it would be only a short time until the United 
States would be without a supply of timber sufficient for 
its own needs. In short, it was the belief that the ideals 
of the Forest Service must be ‘sold’ to the public by 
education, by propaganda, and by always or nearly s0, 
maintaining an apologetic and conciliatory attitude. 

“After a season or two an occasional fire, some of 
them accidental, others no doubt incendiary, began to 
appear. Large crews, involving the expenditure of much 
money, were used in the suppression of these fires, most 
of this money of course going to the benefit of the com- 
munity in which the fire started. In one ranger district 
alone the Service spent $14,000 in fighting fires during 
three months of the 1914 fire season and the neighboring 
district used up $7000 in round figures. In accord with 
the then prevailing policy, no attempt was made to in- 
voke the law against the persons responsible for the 
fires. 

“Such a procedure could have only one possible re- 
sult. The small per cent of irresponsibles or law viol@- 
tors who are to be found in any community seized upon 
the opportunity to indulge in their propensity for cre 
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ating trouble and at the same time, secure considerable 
money by aiding in the suppression of fires which they, 
themselves, had set. Few arrests were made and even 
if some ranger, wrathy because of the repeated violation 
in his district, began an investigation, it was almost al- 
ways dropped before it became a legal case. The situa- 
tion became rapidly worse, particularly in the California 
district, where the man-caused fires increased until they 
reached the peak of twelve hundred during the season 
of 1915. 

“Then came the war, with a consequent tightening of 
all government regulations and the powers decided that 
the Forest Service should tighten up on its regulations 
along with the rest. The California district, perhaps 
because of the pioneering spirit that is still existent in 
that state, took the initiative. A conference was called 
at San Francisco and after mature deliberation on the 
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tact or else ignore it—are really qualified to be classed 
among the best of the mounted police forces of the 
world. It has been said by one who knows them all, that 
of the three great bodies of mounted men who have 
carried the law to lawless places on the North American 
continent—the Rurales under the first Diaz, the Royal 
Northwest Mounted, and the United States Rangers— 
the Rangers can show a greater progress in a short 
time than any. 

Perhaps the men who organized the law enforce- 
ment division of the Service did not realize all this, 
but they undoubtedly did know exactly what they were 
doing when they planned the manner in which they 
would train the rangers. The manual of instructions 
they prepared is unique—the only book of its kind in the 
English language and copies of it are eagerly sought 
after by every student of criminology and every investi- 





problem that faced the Service, a 
squad of specialists called, for want 
of a better name, the arson squad, 
was formed. This arson squad, be- 
ing composed for the most part of 
men who had had police experience, 
began a mopping up campaign that 
struck terror to the hearts of the 
firebugs. The officers went after vio- 
lators of Forest laws right and left, 
vying with each other to see who 
could make the best record. The top 
man cleaned up, during 1918, forty- 
three cases, many of the defendants 
being enemy aliens. 

“The incendiaries were almost en- 
tirely eliminated, accidental fires and 
those in which negligence was the 
contributing factor began to greatly 
diminish in number, but best of all 
the field force of the Service began 
to see where the mistake had been 
made. They began to realize that 
laws and regulations were of no 
value unless they were enforced. There was, and is, no 
question about the soundness of the new policy. On my 
own district, now, I don’t have to spend sixty per cent 
of my time in suppressing fires and I only spend ten 
dollars of government money in fire fighting where I 
used to spend one hundred.” 

A long time after the ranger had left for his station 
1 sat thinking of the things he had told me. He had 
given me much general information, but I wanted more. 
He had opened my eyes to the real position of the forest 
rangers, a force of which the great mass of the public 
knows less perhaps than of any body of government 
employees. In interesting myself to learn more of this 
body of quiet, hard-working men, I discovered, buried 
amid the dry phraseology of official reports, many in- 
cidents, each of which could well have been the germ 
for a scenario or a story. I found that the rangers— 
though many of them do not themselves realize this 








IN THE SIERRAS 
two minutes past two o’clock. 


gative officer who wishes to become 
a master of his profession. As a 
result of this three year training 
period, specialists in detective work, 
or central office men as they might 
be called, are no longer needed in the 
Service. Each man works out his 
own problems and is responsible for 
the respect due to the State and 
Federal laws that apply to his dis- 


trict. To know that this responsibil- 
ity is keenly felt, witness this 
incident. 


One sweltering August afternoon, 
a ranger whose station is one hun- 
dred miles from the nearest railroad, 
answered an imperative ring of his 
telephone. A man on a lookout point, 
miles away, reported a fire as just 
starting in some dense brush in a 
particularly inaccessible part of the 
district. The ranger looked at his 
watch and noted the time. It was 
As he listened at the 
telephone the man on the lookout droned out the bear- 
ings and distances of another fire, then another, until 
twelve in all were counted, extending in a rough line 
over a distance of about two miles and almost encircling 
with a wall of flame two little homesteads a short way 
up the mountain. It was a quarter of three before the 
district ranger left the telephone that connected him 
with his patrol force. 

By this time the forest officers knew beyond the pos- 
sibility of doubt that an incendiary was at work. A 
careless hunter may start one fire; sparks from that 
might occasionally send up another thin column of 
smoke within the next few minutes, but twelve smokes 
extending in a semi-circle over that distance and in that 
location could only have been caused by someone of evil 


(Continued on page 44) 
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lot. A mystery of 


tangled lives, the outcome of a past love 
affair and machinations of 


The Boss of the River Gang 


CHAPTER III.—(Continued from June) 


consciousness he was in a 

cabin among strangers who seemed legion. 
Weakness overpowered him; there was a strange sensa- 
tion in his head, and feebly, he raised a hand; it came 
in contact with a bandage that enveloped it, and then 
fell helplessly on its mate which was also swathed in 
bandages. 

“Where am 1?” he whispered, as dazed by strange 
surroundings, his glances roved from one solemn face to 
another. 

“He’s come to, fellers.” 

Ben gazed up at the face of a man who stood beside 
his cot. “Make it stiff, Jim—put some life inter ’im.” 

A man stopped to prepare something in a tin cup, 
over a fire that roared in a clay chimneyplace, and the 
odor of brandy was wafted to Ben’s nostrils. Raising 
his eyes to the face of the man beside him, he asked: 

“What has happened? How did I get here?” 

“Jiminy, young feller, but yo’ve had a purty close call; 
ugly thump, that, on yer head.” 

There had been a lull in the storm, but suddenly, the 
wind rose into a shriek and rain fell in torrents. Great 
drops found a way down the throat of the chimney and 
fell with sputtering hiss on the glowing coals, nearly 
extinguishing the fire and filling the place with smoke. 

Slowly Ben’s mental mists began to clear, and a wild 
light shot into his eyes as his thoughts, like half for- 
gotten dreams, began to shape as memory stirred again. 

“Tony; where is Tony?” he cried as he tried to rise: 
His voice was hoarse and he spoke with effort. “The 
river—” 

“Here, boy, drink this.” Jim gently pushed Ben back 
on the pallet and supported his head. “Drink this an’ 
it’ll warm you up. You musn’t talk, or even think; and 
you’re among friends.” 

“Tony; oh, Tony. Where is he? Does any one know?” 
Ben’s words were a wail; a death-like grip was on his 
heart as his eyelids quivered, and closed, and his head 
drooped. 

Jim held the steaming cup under Ben’s nostrils and 
put a few drops between his lips. Ben’s pathetic voice 
and wild questioning eyes had appealed forcibly to the 
kindly strangers who, in the heart cry of pain had sensed 
a tragedy of the terrible flood. 

“Drink it, boy, drink it for—for your mother’s sake,” 
said Jim. 

“Yes, boy, drink it for—for Tony’s sake,” urged the 
man who had been first to speak when Ben became con- 
scious. “Drink it; we'll find Tony—if we can.” 

Slowly, Ben drained the proffered cup and soon was 
quietly sleeping. Many hours passed before he roused. 


W HEN Ben Esteban regained By Frances Hanford Delanoy 





Youth and robust health were aiding him 
in the grim battle with death. 

Outside, the storm was raging wildly. Winds wailed, 
and shrieked as though souls in torment surrounded the 
cabin where he lay; now near, now far, the tempest blew, 
rising into howls, dying away in whispers; and suddenly 
swelling again into piercing shrieks. Ben awakened 
with a start, and listened intently. 

“Tony; help Tony. Oh God, where is Tony?” 

The anguished cry rang through the cabin and 
awakened the sleepers. Jim was instantly on his feet 
and beside Ben. He lifted him as though he were a 
child and laid him down; sinking on his knees he re- 
strained him as he struggled. 

“T must go to Tony. He is calling me. 
Tony!” 

Vainly Jim and his companion sought to quiet Ben. 
All night through, at intervals, as the winds rose high, 
he called: “Where—where is Tony? Let me go to Tony.” 

The strong and tender-hearted men could not answer 
Ben’s question nor ease his pain, and delirium was soon 
upon him. Through the long struggle, Jim, tireless, and 
gentle as a woman, defeating death step by step, nursed 
the boy back to life. 

Ben’s wounds healed slowly. Convalescence was long 
and tedious, for his grief retarded recovery. His mind 
constantly dwelt on his cousin’s fate; alternately, hoping 
and doubting. Always before him in memory, was the 
plank with its human freight, plunging, striking here, 
striking there, a plaything of the flood, until it struck 
the fallen tree where, shivering and benumbed, he 
crouched among its branches. Ben knew that the plank 
had struck him in the rebound, before it was whirled 
away with other debris. He had seen it lurch and spin 
a moment, before it bore down upon him and struck, 
and his eyes were fastened on the man who clung to it. 
He recalled a sudden shock of pain just before the man 
was thrown by the rebound, just as he reached out a 
hand to help him, and he knew that the face—like the 
face of one dead—was Tony’s. 

Ben vaguely wondered if it were possible that Tony 
could have survived. He would shake his head at the 
thought of pounding drift in the river, and fury of tumb- 
ling waters. Then, again, for a moment only, hope would 
stir. 

“The incredible often happens. Tony said he would 
share my fate.” He was restless, and had to talk. “lI 
am selfish,” he told Jim. “Had I not been fool-hardy, he 
would be living still. He stood by me to comfort me, and 
shared my danger. And I—I could not reach—help— 
Oh, Tony; Tony! Where is Tony?” 

“This boy has passed through the river of tragedy; 
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no one could suffer more,” said Jim, and he turned 
to face the door as he brushed away his tears. 


“We'll miss the young feller when he’s gone,” said his 
companion, in effort to hide emotion as he drew his 
sleeve across his eyes. 


O soon as he was able, Ben set out for Northhaven 

where he arrived mentally and physically exhausted. 
He had believed it incumbent on him to personally in- 
jiorm Mrs. Celestine Esteban, then Denby, of the tragic 
death of her son. 

Ben’s mind wandered, and he was ill; the journey had 
wearied him, and his head throbbed. When questioned, 
he could only repeat: “Tony; Tony Esteban.” 

“Why, sure. It’s Tony, back again. But Tony is sick; 
we must get him to the ranch somehow,” some one 
suggested. 

“No. Git him to the hotel an’ git a doctor first; an’ 
I'll go a-hossback an’ notify Mrs. Este—Denby.” 

Ben was unshaved; his face weather-beaten, but 
colorless; his hands, from handling logs, still rough and 
calloused. Four years passing over the head of youth 
would necessarily somewhat change one’s appearance, 
but Ben had the striking Esteban features, and Mrs. 
Denby—noticing that “Tony seemed taller,” had him 
removed to her ranch, and gave him a joyous welcome. 
And as though to atone for past severity, she became a 
tender mother and nurse. 

The turn of affairs in Mrs. Denby’s house seemed a 
deathblow to Mr. Denby’s expectations. He had not ac- 
complished his purpose. He had come to believe that 
after a lapse of four years there was little likelihood of 
the wanderer’s return; and he had chuckled to himself 
as he thought: “A few months more, and Tony will be 
legally dead; if I survive the madam—and I shall—well, 
I guess I’ll be pretty well fixed.” 

Even a year had seemed a long time to wait with 
possible booty so tantalizingly near, and he had lately 
redoubled his efforts to involve Mrs. Denby’s property 
in a way that would redound to his advantage. 

Ben evinced a decided antipathy for Denby, and when 
in his presence seemed to be trying to solve some 
puzzling mental problem. His steady stare commingled 
curiosity and distrust, that Denby was not slow to com- 
prehend. He wondered if Ben, while lacking power of 
verbal expression, were capable of mental process; and 
he hated, and feared him. 

Quite soon, the supposed son became a source of 
contention between Denby and Mrs. Denby; and their 
quarrels increased in frequency, bitterness and violence. 

Whether or not Ben understood, their loud and angry 
wrangling distressed him; and when he had gained suf- 
ficent strength to wander about the place he avoided the 
depressing influence as much as possible. 

One day while wandering, he came upon a creek on 
‘the lower part of the ranch and thereafter spent his 
time sitting on the bank, with knees drawn up, elbows 
Propped on them and his chin resting on his hands, 
watching the waves come and go. The stream exerted 
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a peculiar fascination over him and he never tired of 
sweeping it up and down with restless glances—always 
searching. When disturbed he would raise his mournful 
eyes and in deeply pathetic voice, repeat: “Tony—Tony 
Esteban.” 

Mrs. Denby would trust the care of Ben to no one. 
She always went for him before nightfall. To her he 
was quiet and submissive; but whenever Denby spoke to 
him, he looked him over as though he were a stray dog 
of uncertain temper. 

Ben’s condition was peculiar; he could not be con- 
sidered insane. He seemed like a man dazed—in a fog. 
He understood every word spoken, but he did not 
converse, 

Denby, in his own mind, was quite certain that under 
skillful treatment the young man’s condition could be 
changed to normal, although he was careful not to sug- 
gest the possibility to Mrs. Denby. 

Mrs. Denby noticed that whenever the boy was called 
Tony, his eyes deepened pathetically and sorrow seemed 
to shadow his face. One day she called him Esteban. 
His face instantly brightened and he nodded approving- 
ly; and delighted to see him smile, she thereafter hu- 
mored him, 

All the emotions of which he was capable were war- 
ring in Denby’s consciousness, and impatience one day 
broke bonds. 

“The fellow is daft. Any fool can see that,” he in- 
sisted. “Why do you continue to wear yourself out in 
profitless work?” he suavely continued. “If you only 
would let me take him to an institution it would be a 
saving of your strength, peace of mind, and shoe-leather. 
1 could make all necessary arrangements.” 

“Do you refer to the ‘pen’ or the poorhouse?” Mrs. 
Denby looked the man over from top to toe, disdainfully. 
“T’ll attend to my ‘peace of mind’ and I’m quite sure that 
I buy my own ‘shoe-leather’.” 

“My meaning is plain, Madam; I suggested an asylum 
for—” 

“What business have you to refer—” 

“There can be no peace in this household so long as 
this—cloud, shadows it.” 

“I’m not complaining,” she retorted. 

“But, Celestine, you are wearing yourself out—” 

“How exceedingly thoughtful of you. Don’t borrow 
trouble on my account. This is my house, and my son 
says here.” 

Denby’s lip curled. 
and is—” 

“He’ll not be drowned—” 

“Have you made a will?” Denby suddenly put the 
question. His calculating attitude and the eager light 


“Until he falls into the creek 


shining in his eyes did not escape Mrs. Denby’s scrutiny. 
“That is a matter which doesn’t concern you,’ 
answered, with a warning flash of her eyes. 
“I was thinking of the fellow’s welfare; you know, 
don’t you, that he is an incompetent?” 
“It’s really not worth your while to borrow trouble 
(Continued on page 43) 
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Proudfit Sivil’s Try-Out 


When the Law Came to the Mountains 


mountaineer became a pioneer for- 

est ranger back in 1903, in one of the great National 
Forests of California, then called Reserves. The scene 
ic in the central Sierra region, somewhere between Stan- 
islaus and Tulare, here called the “San Joaquin Forest 
Reserve.” But dozens of people will remember little 
“Proudie,” as his mother called him. 


T HIS is the story of how one young 


To begin the tale: San Joaquin Forest Reserve in 
1903 was full of interesting troubles, even after its 
earlier sheep wars were well past. The famous “fighting 
sheep rangers,” such as young Inyo, Old Arkansaw and 
weatherworn Ramsden, calmly rose to new issues and 
won priceless local standing by the cheerful, earnest, 
semi-humorous way in which they developed into cattle 
rangers, 

It was high time, for they everywhere found need of 
patient work with restless, dissatisfied American pio- 
neers. They rode everywhere through the mountains, 
improving the trails, and opening up new districts. Con- 
tinually, with gentle persuasion and simple honest ex- 
planations, they held back the opponents of the new 
Forest grazing fees. Slowly, and yet surely, they created 
jirst in their own minds and then in the minds of others, 
those greater ideas of public service for which the 
pioneers of forestry were standing even then. 

Proudfit Sivil, who lived with his widowed mother 
on their mountain farm east of Englishman Ridge, rode 
down to Dunlap Flat with two pack-mules for supplies. 
He held his head very high, and a little on one side in a 
way he had, and he appeared to be looking for sorrow, 


which came along the next minute, for it was the last 


day of school, and the children ran past, shouting 
“Pouter Pigeon Sivil! 
ranger!” 

Tall, dark-eyed Sarah Dewly, the daughter of one of 
the leading cattlemen of the region and the oldest girl in 
school, felt that these amenities were not for her, but she 
encouraged them from where she stood with her chum, 
Alabama, by her swift remark, easily heard by Proudfit, 
who greatly and remotely admired her: “Seems to me the 
guv’ment is goin’ to drive all of us plain folks out of our 
mountains.” 

“I wish I knew more about it, Sarah,” said quiet and 
earnest Alabama Hamm. “Mother believes it will work 
out all right if we give it a fair show.” 

“All of us will be dead first, Bama,” retorted Sarah. 

Mearwhile, blushing Proudfit faced his tormentors, 
the younger children of Dunlap—but he was short, 
beardless, and excited; his chin went further out, absurd 
mannerisms to which he was born became more evident. 
The children redoubled the energy with which they 
heckled him. He tried to speak but only stammered him- 
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Uncle Sam’s new Pouter Pigeon. 


self into a forlorn silence. Finally he 
spurred his horse and hastened to the 
store. 

The children, gathered around Sarah and Alabama, 
sent derisive shouts after the newly appointed ranger. 
The shrewd storekeeper, Uncle Joe Maxon, stood in his 
doorway, observed and inwardly smiled. “They pick 
it up at home,” he thought. “Tough on Proudfit. Good 
stock there, but hasn’t grown up yet.” 

A little later he took Proudfit aside and said: “Heard 
today you were one of the gov’ment crowd. What made 
you take it up? You live comfortable enough with your 
orchard and garden truck. It won’t be popular work 
for anybody this year—not even for old true-blue 
Ramsden.” 

“No, it ain’t,” the young man replied slowly and pain- 
fully. “The other rangers talked me into it, an’ Ma took 
a notion that way. But I haint had no orders yet, an’ 
no salary, an’ as ye might notice, I live mainly by joshin’ 
these days. How does the thing really strike ye, Mr. 
Maxon ?” 

“Hard to say as yet,” replied that worthy. “You are 
in, and you musn’t run away. But go slow, and talk all 
your troubles over with your mother. Lots of folks will 
tell you to resign tomorrow, but I wouldn’t advise that. 
Better bore straight ahead.” 

“But what do ye know, Mr. Maxon, that I ought to 
know too?” asked Proudfit, rising a little to the need of 
the moment. 

Maxon looked somewhat harder at the young man. 
“Well, Proudfit, recent regulations don’t suit the cattle- 
men at all; they are writing letters to their congress- 
men; some of the settlers want to sell their farms and 
their small bunches of cattle. I expect times will be 
hard this season, for people will just lie back to see 
what happens.” 

“Ramsden told me all that before I went in,” mur- 
mured Proudfit. 

Then several men who have had their cattle permits 
cut down or refused are thinking of driving in anyhow. 
Old man Dewly, with his thousand head of beef cattle, 
is likely to take the lead. Some ranger reported that his 
big mountain meadow had been overstocked and must 
have a chance to rest. That sets hard, of course. Dewly 
will make you trouble.” 

Proudfit took his supplies, loaded them and started 
home, with scarcely a word to his neighbors as they 
drifted in for mail. He felt however that they held 
themselves aloof, and everybody—as Dewly afterward 
said at Limpy Badger’s saloon—‘“was quite sure that 
Sivil ‘had better go amazin’ slow about givin’ orders 
to his neighbors.” Then Dewly brought down his mas- 
sive hand on the bar. 

“A few more such smart men as Dewly,” said the re 
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joicing Limpy Badger, “could put this aggravatin’ Forest 
out of commission in a year. None of us cared when 
half a dozen rangers was shapin’ up the Basques, but 
makin’ red-tape rules for Americans is dif’runt.” 

That night Proudfit sat by the hearthstone in black 
discontent, while his keen-eyed mother studied his coun- 
tenance and mended his socks. 

“What is the matter of ye, Proudie?” she finally 
asked. 

“Don’t call me that no more, Ma. This thing has ter 
stop somewhere. Ye named me Proudfit, an’ call me 
Proudie, an’ even the babies are yellin’ Pouter Pigeon. 
T'll resign! I'll move out of this! I'll get the co’t to 
change my name.” 

Mrs. Sivil looked at him with indignation. 

“Proudfit,” she answered, “ye cannot get shet of the 
name I give ye. It’s mighty old;; it’s worth carrying; 
it belonged once to men who did big things; it stands 
for a lot. Old No’th Car’lina Colonel Proudfit, back in 
the Revolution, was called ‘the little fightin’ gamecock of 
Yancey.’ An’ I ’low that ye carry yer head jest the way 
he did, an’ walk the same, too. Yer name an’ ways go 
with the stock. Ye’ve got ter hold it up. Make folks 
respect ye. Make the kids try to strut along jest as ye 
do. Yer father did it, an’ ye ain’t no weaklin’.” 

Proudfit’s eyes snapped; she had somehow lit the 
answering spark within him. He looked about the rough 
leg cabin and thought of his old mother’s seventy years 
of toil, clear across the continent. 

“Mother,” he asked, “do I need more eddication?” 
She felt the new tone; her glance softened. 

“Ye do, Proudie. But what ye needs more is to forgit 
that anybody is lookin’ at yer, an’ git clear wrapped up 
in suthin’ big—reel big, an’ lastin’, an’ outside of your- 
self. Mebbe ’tis the guv’ment work. Bein’ a ranger may 
biggen ye. Ef ye get stiff an’ narrer an’ red-tapey an’ 
fond of orderin’ people around, it will make yer ol’ pa 
turn in his grave. But ye won’t do that. Ye will wake 
up an’ slam around among folks, an’ grow right inter yer 
responsibilities, till the other ol’ wimmen, like Mrs. 
Hamm, make me happy by sayin’, ‘Thar’s Proudie; he’s 
a man clar through, an’ the little fightin’ gamecock of 
the Sierra’.” 

Proudfit sat long in silence, brooding over what she 
had said, gazing into the fine and pure old face, and 
thinking deep within himself upon the better side of his 
heritage from the past. At last he rose and kissed his 
mother goodnight, like a little boy—a thing which he had 
not done for years. 

After he had gone Mrs. Sivil still sat before the fire. 
“It will be a hard row for the boy,” she thought, “an’ he 
needs all the help he can git. The rangers will most hev 
war this year. Guess I’ll move around a little tomorrer.” 

“Now, Proudie,” she remarked at breakfast, “yer ol’ 
Ma wants some med’cine and some new ribbins today. 
So jest ye saddle suthin’ for me an’ ride off to yer work. 
Ef I stays all night with Mrs. Hamm or Auntie Maxon, 
yecan run the camp.” So the bright-eyed pioneer woman 
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started off for a ride of anywhere from ten to twenty 
miles, as cheerful as a robin. 


She came into the Dunlap store, where everyone 
gathered about her, for she had warm friends all over 
the region, so many had she nursed in sickness, com- 
forted in trouble. 


“Stay with Mrs. Maxon a week,” said the storekeeper. 
“Come to dinner an’ we'll fix it up, an’ talk over old 
times.” 

“Carn’t stop long this time, Mr. Maxon,” she said, 
as they walked up to the house, “but is all this so ’bout 
Dewly’s meanin’ ter drive his cattle in ’thout a permit? 
That’s hard on Proudie.” 


“Yes, it is, Mrs. Sivil,” answered Maxon. 


“An’ it’s harder on the people here, leastwise it will 
be in the end. Ain’t ye an’ all the rest of the old settlers 
here willin’ ter wait an’ even ter help this whole thing 
work out right? I’m an old woman, an’ I’ve lived in six 
dif’runt states. I’ve seen forests cut clur off, an’ farms 
washed right down the rivers, an’ pasters tore up into 
gullies. Seems ter me there’s suthin’ big that is comin’ 
along behind all this.” 

“Sometimes it looks that way to me, too,” said Maxon; 
“sometimes it doesn’t.” 

“Now, Joe Maxon,” she urged, “we come across the 
plains tergether, an’ we seen for ourselves what a coun- 
try is ’thout trees. ’Scuse my old foolishness, but jist 
ye take holt an’ give this thing a fair show.” 

By this time they were in the house, and Mrs. Molly 
Maxon welcomed her. Maxon kept turning the situation 
over in his mind, and thinking of old days, when Lorena 
Yancey married young Sivil and the whole neighborhood 
thrilled with the cry of “California gold.” 

“Well, Mrs. Sivil,” he said at last, “I carn’t do very 
much, but what I can manage is at your service.” 

Her face looked young again, and her eyes shone. 
“Aunt Molly,” she laughed, “this here is my old school- 
mate Joe, who used to call me Loreen, for short. When 
he was twenty-five he was sure bright; they named him 
‘the gray fox’ at ’lection time! Now he’s goin’ ter man- 
age this country, I don’t know how, an’ we will just 
nachilly take our orders.” 

An amused look hung around the corners of Maxon’s 
mouth. “That sounds exactly like you, Loreen! But I 
can give you some of the story. The truth is that when 
we come right down to a show of hands, the rangers have 
plenty of friends, if they are mighty careful not to say 
or do anything foolish. You hear the loud talk from 
some cattlemen, and about public places, but the under- 


current of feeling is much more reasonable, if it’s 
handled very carefully indeed.” 
“Loreen, I heard something today. There’s long 


heads on the other side. Sarah Dewly was brought up 
in the saddle, as you know—and she’s wonderfully 
popular everywhere. Well, school’s out, and her father 
has put up a mighty smart scheme on the rangers. 
Sarah bosses the job. She and her younger brothers take 
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in without a_ permit.” 
“Sarah Dewly!” cried Mrs. Maxon. 
“Yes, and she can do it. They are offer- 
ing bets down at Limpy’s that no man 
will stop her or bring her out.” 
“Poor Proudie!” said Mrs. Sivil. “And 
where are Ramsden, an’ old Arkansaw?” 


“Up to their eyes in forest work fifty 
miles from here;” replied Maxon. 

“Proudie will need all his friends. He’s 
ridin’ today, an’ he’ll pick up this news. 
Thar he comes down the trail, an’ here 
air Sairy’s cattle.” 

The noise of an approaching drove of 
cattle rose nearer and nearer. They went 
out on the hillside, and saw Sarah Dewly 
attired in a new riding habit, and mag- 
nificently mounted on a mettlesome black 
colt of her father’s best Kentucky stock, 
taking full charge of the difficult work of 
getting the cattle through the village. 
Every one realized that they were only 
to be taken to Dewly’s upper farm that 
night, so as to cross the line of the Forest 
and head for the mountain meadows the 
next day. Every one in Dunlap ran out 
to see them, and few could help applaud- 
ing the mountain girl, who was about to 
throw down her gauntlet at the feet of 
Uncle Sam, 

By now Proudfit Sivil was sitting on 
his horse at the further end of the vil- 
lage. It struck Alabama, as she ran 
along the road to greet Sarah, that she 
had never before seen him look so 
earnest, so self-forgetful. A bunch of 
men in front of the saloon jeered him, 
but it was evident that he gave them no 
thought whatever. 

“It’s hard on Proudfit,” thought Ala- 
bama, and smiled upon him as she 
paused. “But Sarah thinks she ought to 
help her father.” 

Pretty soon the cattle began to surge 
up the road past the ranger. Then the 
dashing mountain girl rode up. 

“Sarah,” Proudfit said, “do you have 
charge of these cattle?” 

“Full charge, Ranger Sivil. Some are 
mine and I have father’s lease for the 
rest.” 

“I hope you won't drive in without a 
permit. You know I can’t stop you with- 
out further orders from those over me, 
but I shall have to report you, and I am 
mighty sorry about it, Sarah.” 

The girl looked at him with a sudden 
feeling that Proudfit was curiously in 
earnest, and not to be laughed at. She 
began to appreciate his hard position, 
and she was not quite sure about her 
own. She particularly disliked the cheers 
and jeers from the near-by saloon. “Hur- 
rah for the Cattle Queen. Uncle Sam’s 
little Pouter Pigeon had better resign.” 
Deep within her heart the feeling that 
somehow she might be on the wrong side 
struggled for utterance. But she felt 


the cattle 


that it was too late to turn back. She 


cast a dazzling look upon the ranger, and 
said: 

“Thank you, Mr. Sivil, I must go ahead 
now. But I won’t blame you for doing 
your duty.” 

Once more the cattle whirled past, and 
Proudfit, riding up to the store, was met 
by his mother and the Maxons. They held 
counsel together that evening. 

“Well now,” said Mrs. Sivil, “This is a 
Land Office Forest Reserve. We only 
call it a forest among ourselves. Every- 
body who tries ter git a ranch knows 
how pesky slow the Land Office is. 
Proudie, ye will write ter the boss, an’ 
he will write ter Washington, back an’ 
forth, an’ ’bout the time them cattle is 
fat this fall, an’ full ready ter come out, 
ye will git orders. Then mebbe Sairy, 
who is a good girl, will be in court for 
the next five years. That would make 
the guv’ment rediclus. Ef Sairy’s mother 
was alive her ornary Pa c’d never have 
got her in this bis’ness. But what’s ter 
be done, gray fox?” 

Maxon thought it over. “Write your 
report, Proudfit. Show it to your mother 
and me. Make it short. Say plainly what 
you think should be done. Keep a copy. 
Then tomorrow we will begin to get at 
the heart of this trouble.” 

“What is that, Mr. Maxon?” 

“Sarah, herself. Let us try to persuade 
the girl that the best thing for the Dewly 
family, and for the mountains is = 
Maxon looked over the little group by 
his fireside. 

“Ter hev Sairy fotch them cattle right 
out again,” cried Mrs. Sivil. “Nobody 
can keep her from goin’ back ter the 
summer camp, but ef she is reasoned 
into comin’ back in a week or two, it ends 
the thing. Well, Proudie, yer old mother 
can ride back there, soon as Sairy is 
settled in camp.” 

“No,” said Maxon. “Makes people say 
‘Proudfit had to send his mother to do 
his work.’ You can do better, Loreen. 
Persuade another to ride back, just be- 
cause she loves Sarah.” 

“That is Bama,” said Mrs. Maxon, with 
sudden conviction. 

“And her mother, Margaret Hamm, was 
brung up in the same county I was born 
in, back in Tennessee,” added Mrs. Sivil. 

“So you and my wife can spend tomor- 
row with the Hamms,” said.Maxon. “That 
is the line of work. You see Bama and 
Sarah are very close friends. Sarah stop- 
ped all the teasing over her name that 
poor Bama had to stand up under, when 
the family first moved in. She was wor- 
ried most to death between her absurd 
name and her spunk.” 

Mrs. Maxon laughed out: “It was ex- 
ceedingly absurd. Mrs. Hamm is a fine 
woman, but she doesn’t always see when 
a thing is funny—and her husband named 
that poor girl Alabama Morandia Hamm. 
The children up here called her ‘Slam- 
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bam’ and ‘Ham-bam,’ and ‘Yellow-ham- 
mer,’ for she has such lovely golden hair, 
and they made horrid verses about her. 
Then Sarah stopped it, and Bama, who is 
growing up to be the brightest and best 
young woman in these mountains would 
do anything on earth to help Sarah.” 


“That’s just it,” said Maxon. “You only 
have to prove to Bama that Sarah is get- 
ting into deeper water, and she will wade 
right in to pull her out.” 

“And where do I get off?” asked Proud- 
fit. “I can’t let Bama pull out my chest- 
nuts.” 

“My dear fellow,” said Maxon very 
earnestly, “There are times in every 
man’s life when his real friends have the 
right to help him. No one will ever 
know how all this is managed. Bama 
will merely ride up there for a visit, 
Sarah will merely change her mind. You 
and I and nearly every one else will 
merely throw up our hats, hurrah for 
Sarah, and say she is the best girl in 
America. Then we will fix up a report, 
and ask for a permit on another range 
later for Sarah Dewly.” 


But Proudfit’s face still wore a look 
of doubt. His mother spoke up. 

“Proudie, let’s think about Sairy, an’ do 
this reel gentle. It'll be the makin’ of 
both them girls, ef it works out jist the 
way Uncle Joe has put it up.” 


His brow cleared; his eyes answered 
his mother. Maxon, watching, suddenly 
felt a new and joyful faith in the younger 
ranger. 

Ten days passed, and no word had 
come from Sarah Dewly’s cattle camp on 
high meadows, whither Alabama _ had 
ridden sweetly in earnest and thrilled in 
her inmost soul with some _ prophetic 
sense of what the work of the Forest 
might come to mean for the people of 
America, 

No reply had been received from 
Ranger Sivil’s report. Nothing had yet 
been heard from the other rangers. 

Proudfit stayed with the work, but he 
knew that petitions for his removal and 
for the granting of a grazing permit to 
the Dewleys were being circulated in 
Limpy Badger’s notorious saloons, and 
that several cattlemen were considering 
the wisdom of driving in twice the num- 
bers granted them. 

One morning Proudfit rode past one 
of Limpy’s saloons in the sawmill coun- 
try, on the route to Sarah’s cattle camp. 
He was alone; twenty men hissed him, 
and called him “Pouter Pigeon.” Proud- 
fit reined up, and looked them over, with 
a new sort of an expression on his face. 
It slowly dawned upon their minds that 
the young ranger was actually amused at 
them. “Now fellows,” he cried, “I'vé 
really outgrown all that. It’s the plain 
truth. I walk just as my father did be 


(Continued on page 33) 
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6c NEVER expect to be a real writer,” 

I said Ednah Aiken to me the other 
day when I asked about her new book, 
“The Hinges of Custom.” “What!” I 
exclaimed, “Not be a writer when your 
book went into a third printing before it 
was out three weeks?” “Living,” she 
replied, “takes too much of my time. 
Though writing is a great thing to me, 
life is greater, as art is only imitation of 
life. No matter how absorbed I get in 
my scribbling, when life jogs my elbow, 
I respond every time and my work goes 
hiking.” 

And that explains, at least to me, why 
this new book, “The Hinges of Custom,” 
while written in the winter of 1913-14, 
was not published until nearly ten years 
later, 1923. And thereby hangs a tale 
which it is my privilege to tell. 


Ednah Robinson was born and brought 
up in San Francisco. She was related to 
the old Southern families that at one 
time as near as possible socially and 
intellectually, ruled San Francisco—the 
Jarbos, Crittendens, Thorntons, Van 
Wycks and Monroe Salisburys. Her 
father was a man of deep culture, who 
had the power of gathering around his 
fireside men and women who had 
thoughts and could express them, in 
literature, the drama, sculpture, or music. 


She was one of the group that founded 
the Spinners Club, potent among the 
younger set for the study of literature, 
and later the Round Table. Then she 
herself started a club, and the Sequoia 
held its initial meeting at the home of 
California’s honored historian, Theodore 
Hittell. Just a few of the names of the 
charter members of this club, half salon, 
half modern club for men and women of 
artistic and literary tastes, and presided 
over for many years by Harr Wagner, 
the present presiding officer, will show 
its quality; Mr. and Mrs. Franklin K. 
Lane, Mrs. Alice Prescott Smith, the 
novelist, Miriam Michelson, noted as 
both dramatist and novelist, John Mc- 
Naught, editor, Dr. William F. Bade, Mr. 
and Mrs. Fremont Older, Dr. Arnold 
Genthe, Dr. Millicent Cosgrove, Porter 
Garnett, Gertrude Atherton, Mary Aus- 
ten, George Stirling; Jack London, Sena- 
tor J. D. Phelan, Mr. and Mrs. A. E. 
Graupner, Mrs. Sally Walter, Thomas 


Nunan, Mr. and Mrs. Wallace Irwin, Dr. 
and Mrs. James Watkins and Maynard 
Dixon,—quite a galaxy of stars, not alone 
Visible to the California firmament, but 
known and recognized as of the first im- 
portance in the international sky. 


And then she married Charles Sedg- 








By George Wharton James 


wick Aiken, once an editorial writer 
under Fitch on the Bulletin, later Sun- 
day editor of the Examiner under Bailey 
Millard and then chosen by James Hors- 
burgh, Jr., that farseeing, high class pro- 
moter of all things that would advertise 
California to the world, as editor of the 
Sunset. 

This is not the place, nor have I space 
to speak much of Charles Sedgwick 
Aiken, yet it is essential that a few facts 
be known that one may better under- 
stand his wife’s career. He had already 
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Ednah Aiken 


one who regards her work done when 


she has “finished writing’ a story or 
novel. She keeps on “finishing” it, 
eliminating, smoothing, changing, 


strengthening, until the work is as she 
desires. To many it will be news that it 
was first completed in the winter of 1913- 
14, and that she never intended to write 
anything of its kind. She asserts that 
when she first began to write, she de- 
liberately turned away from the subject 
of marriage. Yet in spite of her will, it 
was brought home forcefully to her by 





EDNAH AIKEN AT LAVENDER FARM 


won an honored place for himself in 
western letters when in 1905 he married 
Ednah Robinson. He was one of the 
honored and well beloved members of 
the Bohemian Club, and was the Sire of 
the Bret Harte Jinks, one of the notable 
literary events in so notable a list as the 
Bohemian Club possesses, that is often 
spoken of today. 

Following the death of Charles Aiken 
in 1911, it was natural that Mrs. Aiken 
should seek in arduous literary labors 
and travel in Europe, a new engrossing 
activity. Hence her life in Munich for 
a year, where she remodeled and rewrote 
her novel on the Taming of the Runaway 
Colorado River, and sent it to her pub- 
lishers. After Munich came Florence, 
Paris and London, and it was on her way 
home that “The Hinges of Customs” was 
born. 

I said there was a story to tell about 
“The Hinges of Custom.” Had it been 
published when first written, it would 
have been the pioneer of so-called “mar- 
riage stories.” But Ednah Aiken is not 


the experiences of her friends and the 
many confidences tendered her. While 
she was in Europe, where marriage cus- 
toms are so much more stringent, and 
the many exposures of infidelities and 
open flaunting of the conventional cere- 
mony made her feel like “Aceteon, whom 
hounds pursued,” without any idea of 
making a book, she turned and faced the 
problem thoroughly, and in Austria, Ger- 
many and France she made herself 
familiar with the marriage customs of 
the several countries. Probably in time 
a philosophical work on the subject 
would inevitably have resulted, but her 
ideas and purpose were crystallized by 
a visit to the studio of the great French 
artist, Matisse. 

When the steamer reached New York 
the book “The Hinges of Custom” was 
outined and practically constructed. In 
the meantime, Mrs. Aiken had been in 
London; had watched the bitter faces of 
the London women; had been in mobs 
when the suffragettes were struggling on 
the streets, and had been pushed back 
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by the London police. She had been 
brushed aside when trying to enter a bus 
and knew what it was to be lost in a fog. 
And as her last reading had been on the 
difficulties which English law put in the 
way of divorce, the scene of her novel 
was laid in London. Thus “The Hinges 
of Custom” became a specialized English 
instance of human bondage. 

The first writing was soon accom- 
plished and then came the final process 
of elimination. Just before the war 
broke out in 1914, the story was finished 
where it now ends, and had it been then 
published it would have been materially 
the same as it is now. 

In the meantime she had published her 
first novel, “The River,” and a little later, 
“The Hate Breeders,” a combination of 
picture play and drama and a strong in- 
dictment of war. The “Hate Breeders” 
was slated for production in Chicago, and 
just at that time we entered the conflict, 
hence it is easy to understand that the 
plain clothes men who attended the 
earlier performances reported it as not 
conducive to popular approval of our en- 
trance into the war and suggested that it 
be suppressed, which of course was done. 

Already Mrs. Aiken had plunged with 
intense fervor into war and educational 
activities, in all of which her natural 
abilities were so apparent that she was 
thrust forward into leadership. Some- 
one has written of her work in these 
lines: “Several years were devoted to 
the furthering of several bills, one mak- 
ing physical education compulsory in this 
state; another making the study of civil 
government and of economics compulsory 
in all educational institutions above the 
grammar school in the state of Arizona, 
one making evening schools compulsory 
upon demand of a group in California, 
and an international measure which was 
afterwards incorporated in the Hensley 
Section—the first international measure 
to become national law.” 

During these years, as side issues, Mrs. 
Aiken served in various capacities: 
president of the Second District Congress 
of Mothers, chairman of the Program 
Committee of the San Francisco City 
Federation of Women’s Clubs—this dur- 
ing the feverish war years and later, as 
one of the vice-presidents of this or- 
ganization. She also organized and 
served as leader of the Women’s Army, 
an organization of several thousand 
women under the Council of Defense, and 
later was state chairman of Americaniza- 
tion for the California Congress of 
Mothers and Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tions. Simultaneously with her work for 
the government as the representative on 
the Coast of the Department of Labor 
in its educational department, Mrs. 


Aiken initiated and organized the work 
of the department of citizenship of the 
state, and was instrumental in having her 








Council of the American Legion, and 
later by the state body. During this 
period Mrs. Aiken lived in the Latin 
Quarter in San Francisco in one of the 
poorest of the settlements, acquiring the 
humility which she thought was needed 
in the work called “Americanization.” 


During this war period, while the manu- 
script of “The Hinges of Custom” re- 
mained dormant, the mind of its author 
was quickened into many and varied con- 
siderations of its theme. It did not take 
her long to be convinced that the war 
had changed things materially. She saw 
as other writers of books had seen, that 
in this marriage matter the doors of cus- 
tom were going to swing on their hinges 
far more widely than before. 

Further consideration led to the des- 
perate determination to add a different 
conclusion to the book, so a dozen or 
more additional chapters were written, 
introducing war and post-war experi- 
ences. 

Then came a singular series of co- 
incidences. All the friends and the pub- 
lishers to whom the revised and added-to 
manuscript was submitted, none of whom 
knew a thing about the original ending, 
without a single exception put their 
fingers unhesitatingly upon the original 
ending, and said the book naturally ended 
there and the rest of the work seemed 
out of place. Yet, said the critics, the 
subject should be continued, but in an- 
other book. Such a unanimous conclusion 
could scarcely be ignored, so the added 
chapters were removed and have already 
been incorporated into a new book which 
is on its way toward completion. 

“The Hinges of Custom” is very dif- 
ferent from “The River.” While I have 
not changed my mind as to the charm 
and power of her first book, I am com- 
pelled to recognize that in “The Hinges 
of Custom,” Mrs. Aiken has really found 
herself as an artist with an individual 
medium of expression. If I might attempt 
a brief analysis of Mrs. Aiken’s new 
method, as revealed in “The Hinges of 
Custom,” I should say that her distinc- 
tive quality lies in the fact that every 
in the book revolves around the 
reactions of the 


word 
spiritual and mental 
chief character. 

I have long wanted to write my opinion 
of Mrs. Aiken’s first real book, “The 
River.” I know this river, the Colorado, 
as few men know it, for I have studied 
it inside and out, up in the deep recesses 
of the Glen, Marble, and the Grand 
Cajfions and all along its course from the 
Grand Wash to the Gulf of California. 
My books, The Wonders of the Colorado 
Desert and In and Around the Grand 
Canyon, give some proof of my love for 
and knowledge of this wonderful country 
and river. 

What of Ednah Aiken’s future as a 
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writer? One thing is apparent; she igs 
abundantly provided with material for 
writing and is well equipped and trained 
to give real literature to an eager and 
waiting world. 

Happily and picturesquely located at 
Lavender Farm at Los Altos, surrounded 
by wonderful trees, shrubs and flowers, in 
the blessed valley of Santa Clara, and 
overshadowed by the glorious Santa 
Cruz Mountains of Bret Harte’s love and 
devotion, she may now write to her 
heart’s content. Already Lavender Farm 
is attracting lovers of literature of the 
west and visitors of literary taste from 
the east. Here David Starr Jordan may 
often be seen and occasionally be heard 
giving of his accumulated lore of wisdom, 
philosophy and travel experiences, and 
here many other literary artists and edn- 
cational lights love to gather. In such 
surroundings and with such inspiring 
conditions and stimulating friends, the 
world has a right to expect much from 
Ednah Aiken’s pen. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
By REGINALD C. BARKER 


Like a Princess of the Waters 
She slept beside the Bay; 
As sunrise kissed the hilltops 
One awful April day. 
Like a lily bent and battered 
By the fury of a storm, 
She was burning, rent and shattered 
E’er another day was born. 


No modern necromancer 
The city’s fate foretold; 
In mural hieroglyphics 
As in the days of old. 
It struck her in her glory, 
It struck her while she slept; 
One cry of desolation, 
And San Francisco wept. 


The tall steel buildings trembled, 
Then fell with sudden crash; 

And flames rose from the ruins 
With fierce, vindictive flash. 

The streets were strewn with dying, 
The houses fell in lanes; 

Mid roaring of the torrents 
From bursting water-mains. 


A mass of twisted girders 
O’erhung with smoky pall ;— 
A holocaust half-hidden,— 
A sudden falling wall. 
Ten thousand score of people 
Sans homes or clothes, or bread 
Were searching mid the ruins 
And weeping o’er their dead. 


Bowed down beneath her sorrow 
Beside the Golden Gate; 
She buckled on her armor 
And hurled her shafts at fate. 
As Queen of the Pacific 
She stands again today; 
Resplendent in her beauty 
And smiles across the Bay. 
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The Hoover War Library 


N an address on European History and 

American Scholarship before the 
American Historical Association last De- 
cember at New Haven, Professor Haskins 
of Harvard stated that the recent crea- 
tion on the Pacific Coast of a great li- 
brary of the world war offered a most 
convincing illustration of the ability of 
American scholars to overcome the ma- 
terial obstacles to research in European 
fields. Here in California has thus been 
created one of the greatest library cen- 
ters for the study of the problems of the 
world war and the reconstruction of 
Europe. It is one of the significant 
achievements of the American universi- 
ties during the past decade. 

The inception of the plan of the Hoover 
War Library is to be found in a letter 
which Professor E. D. Adams of Stanford 
wrote to Mr. Herbert Hoover in 1914 urg- 
ing the importance of preserving the rec- 
ords of the Commission for Relief in 
Belgium and Northern France. After the 
close of the war Mr. Hoover informed 
President Wilbur and Professor Adams 
that “fifty thousand dollars was available 
for an historical collection on the Great 
War if a suitable commission was at 
once organized and sent to Paris to 
undertake the work.” Accordingly Pro- 
fessor Adams proceeded in May 1919 to 
the scene of the peace conference, and 
commenced that great undertaking which 
led to the establishment of the Hoover 
War Library. 

It was indeed fortunate for the success 
of this unique plan that Paris was 
reached before the peace conference had 
drawn to a close. By approaching the 
various delegations to the conference and 
by later contact with their respective 
foreign offices, it was possible to secure 
excellent collections of government docu- 
ments for the period 1914 to 1919 from 
forty-seven European, Latin American, 
and Asiatic governments. Not only were 
the war documents of the belligerent 
Powers collected, but also those of the 
neutral states in order that their re- 
actions to the world conflict might be 
Studied with accuracy. 

The principal allied powers as well as 
the lesser states of the entente were 
quick to respond to the request for his- 
torical documents. It was, however, not 
until November 1922, that the representa- 
tives of the Italian government informed 
the Hoover War Library that over half 
4 ton of documents had been shipped 
from Rome to Stanford University. Im- 


Portant collections were also received 
from Germany, Austria, Hungary and 
Bulgaria. 


In these German materials are 


By Ralph Haswell Lutz 


documents bearing upon enemy prop- 
aganda as well as intelligence reports 
of the central empires. Among the 
notable collections from the new states 
of Europe is one from Finland. In general 
the collections of government documents 
for the period of the war contain: dip- 
lomatic publications, military publica- 
tions, legislative debates, food adminis- 
trations, and materials bearing on the 
everyday life of the people of a state 
during the Great War. 

Before the peace conference concluded 
its labors, Professor Adams was able to 
secure from the seventy delegations in 


societies which were suppressed by the 
war governments of Great Britain, 
France, Germany and Austria. 

During the world war, Sir Edward Grey 
referred to the Commission for Relief in 
Belgium as “a piratical State organized 
for philanthropy.” It is a matter of pride 
that the executive documents and files of 
this, the greatest organization for phil- 
anthropy in all history, are now in the 
Hoover War Library. These form one 
of the most valuable portions of the Stan- 
ford collection. 

Among the historical source materials 
in the war library, are the files of the 
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Paris almost all of their Delegation Prop- 
aganda, which was either being presented 
to the peace conference to influence its 
decisions, or distributed to the press to 
control public opinion. Many delegations 
from unrecognized states were present 
in Paris, such as Carpatho-Russia, Fiume, 
Ukraine, Korea, Azerbaidjan and others; 
from their representatives was secured 
practically all their propaganda. Much 
authentic as well as unauthentic propa- 
ganda was circulated at Paris, and rival 
delegations even distributed forged docu- 
ments. Certain items are missing from 
the Stanford collection, as for example 
the Greek propaganda memoir on Rhodes, 
but its importance is realized when its 
total of 1298 items of authentic delegation 
propaganda is compared with the collec- 
tion of 180 titles in the British Museum. 

An exceptional group of materials is 
the Society Publications which includes 
the principal publications for the war 
period of over 600 leading societies in the 
belligerent and neutral states. As these 
societies influence public opinion and do 
the pamphleteering of the present day, 
their pamphlets and periodicals are es- 
pecially valuable for a study of the ef- 
fects of the war upon national life. They 
are also illuminating as representing 
group opinion rather than official or per- 
sonal opinion. In the Hoover War Li- 
brary are also the secret publications of 








principal newspapers and periodicals pub- 
lished during the war in the allied and 
enemy states as well as in the neutral 
capitals. Of great importance in this 
newspaper and periodical collection are 
the extensive German, French, British 
and American governmental digests of 
the newspapers of the world. The for- 
eign press files contain the leading 
daily government and anti-government 
papers of the great states. Especially 
interesting is the collection of Belgian 


newspapers and government issued 
trench papers. Of the army newspapers, 
perhaps the most famous one is the 


Liller Kriegszeitung. Finally the files of 
important magazines and other periodi- 
cals are represented in this collection. 

In the group of rare collections of war 
material are the files of the Gazette des 
Ardennes, an official organ of German 
propaganda in the occupied French ter- 
ritory, which was edited by three rene- 
gade Frenchmen. The famous Libre 
Belgique is a secret Belgian newspaper 
published during the entire period of 
German occupation in Belgium. Similar 
to this is a file of secret Documents of 
the Moment issued in Poland during the 
German occupation. From Germany have 
come collections on food control and ra- 
tioning as well as military and naval 
documents, while from Great Britain was 


(Continued on page 33) 
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A CALIFORNIAN’S BOOK 
“The Reds Bring Reaction” 
By GHENT OF LOS ANGELES 


EARS ago Mr. A. J. Pillsbury, who 

had long edited the Tulare Register, 
started an able and progressive weekly, 
“The California Outlook.” It passed 
through various vicissitudes, but some of 
the most thoughtful men in the state 
were connected with it, among them 
French Strother, M. Lissner and William 
J. Ghent, author of “Mass and Class,” 
“Socialism and Success.” His new book, 
bound in red and with a red wrapper, 
bears the imprint of the Princeton 
University Press. It expresses with much 
needed force the perils to civilization, 
the extremists, the radicals, the Bolshe- 
vist, the Communists, and all the rest 
of the Reds whose doctrines he has 
fought for years. Like Robert Hunter 
and all the wise reformers, he does not 
believe in violence but in calm reason, 
argument, discussion and meeting on 
common ground. 

Mr. Ghent wields a trenchant pen. The 
case he builds up against the extremists 
in only 113 pages deserves to be studied 
throughout America. It is all the 
stronger because the author is a social- 
ist within reason. He tells us: “This 
book is a commentary on the présent 
reaction. ‘Reversion’ or ‘regression’ 
would be the better word—for what is 
meant is the swingback, the return, on 
the one hand, of a considerable element 
of society to states of mind and methods 
of social warfare once wholly dis- 
credited; and on the other hand, of an- 
other element of society, determined to 
place itself more securely in power... . 
This reaction is thus of two kinds—that 
of the extreme radicals, the Reaction of 
the Left, which rejects the lessons and 
standards of civilization and turns back 
to fanaticism, Jesuitry and physical 
force; and that of the extreme conserva- 
tives, the Reaction of the Right, which 
makes occasion of a period of social up- 
heaval to regain its former privileges 
and to recover its lost ground.” 

In another place our author tells us 
that what really blocks the way to social 
reconstruction “is the fanatic, the emo- 
tional lunatic, the adventurer, the social 
Jesuit. It is they that divide the move- 
ment and at the same time strengthen 
the opposition. This was what Horace 
Greeley saw at the end of his long serv- 
ice to community Socialism; one gets 
much the same mournful verdict from 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson—not a 
radical, but a sincere reformer and a 
true man.” 

The book has six chapters: “The 
Armistice and After,” “The Socialist 
Party,” “The Reds,” “The Hanging List,” 


“The Super-Radicals,” and “The Rejected 
Alternative.” In the appendices and in- 
deed throughout the entire book one dis- 
cerns that Mr. Ghent’s “socialism” is 
really based upon the hope of a “co- 
operative commonwealth.” He has the 
courage of his convictions and utter 
fearlessness in assaulting the Reds. One 
of the best things in the whole volume is 
this: “That remote savage in whose 
brain first dawned the thought that the 
act deemed evil when done by another 
would also be evil if done by himself, 
was, in a sense, the founder of civiliza- 
tion. Doubtless, for his discovery, he 
was soon dispatched; but before yield- 
ing up the ghost he was able to convince 
some others, and from these the new 
concept spread to widening circles 
through the long generation. In every 
age have arisen groups and sects of fan- 
atics, religious and secular, who have 
contested this truth. But in spite of 
them it won its way, and by reason of its 
acceptance mankind had ever advanced 
to new heights.” 

Then came the war, and of all the men 
of our time Mr. Ghent has most praise 
for Romain Roland, who once when 
asked his attitude towards life replied: 
“With the proletariat every time it re- 
spects truth and humanity. Against the 
proletariat every time it violates truth 
and humanity.’ ” : 

Charles H. Shinn. 


TO HAVE AND TO HOLD 
Oliver Herford’s Choice of “Poems 
from Life” with New Classifications 


F we were given our choice of all pos- 

sible editors to select the best thingr 
that have appeared in that famous 
weekly, “Life,” these forty years, it 
would be none other than Oliver Her- 
ford, and here it is with most of our old 
favorites. We shall read them aloud to 
friends many times in years to come, The 
book (of 308 pages) is from Macmillan; 
and very fair to look upon. It would 
have been helped somewhat by an alpha- 
betical “Index of Authors,” but whoever 
has the volume will read all the poems 
anyhow. 

Oliver Herford’s introductory notes on 
“humour,” in his happiest vein, tells us: 
“The most searching psychoanalysis of 
Humour in the English of today is to be 
found in George Meredith’s famous essay 
on “The Uses of The Comic Spirit.” The 
timid Essayist, launching for the first 
time into the treacherous depths and 
shoals of Humour, looks upon the Mere- 
dith masterpiece as a sort of life pre- 
server. I have just been re-reading it 
myself, but I should have known better. 
It is only for the young and serious- 


minded; when Meredith wrote it he was 
still in his forties.” 

Our cheerful editor goes on to discuss 
the war, the late Kaiser’s moustache, 
Max Beerbohm, and Schopenhauer, which 
leads him to say: “When I look at his 
caricatures of Napoleon, I sometimes 
think it was Cruikshank and not Welling- 
ton that won the battle of Waterloo.” 
Lastly, he explains his plan of grouping 
the poems each according to the musical 
instrument that best represents its par- 
ticular note. He began with the Lyre, 
followed it with the Lute, the Trumpet, 
the Drum, and finally came to the Saxo- 
phone, the Piccolo, and the Phonograph. 

There are fifty quotable poems that 
look beseechingly at a reviewer of this 
book. How can one neglect Arthur 
Guiterman’s “This is She,” or Chris Mor- 
ley’s “To a Child,” or Berton Braley’s 
“In the Subjunctive?” But several of the 
best poems are by Theodosia Garrison, 
and though somewhat long for the oc- 
casion, who does not know the wholly 
feminine Mary-Molly of “Enigma?” Here 
she is: 


“We go to church on Christmas Day, 
Mary and I, sedately, 

My sweetheart softly gowned in gray 
With quiet step and stately; 

She will not smile at what I say— 
Her lashes veil her cheek— 

What saint devout e’er knelt to pray 
With face more calm and meek? 

I would not dare to touch her hand, 
Of very smiles I’m chary; 

Some things no man may understand, 
But this is—this is Mary.” 


“We go to Martin’s Christmas night, 
Molly and I, for dinner; 

Whose smile so quick, whose eyes 8® 

bright 

As those of my sweet sinner? 

We chat, we laugh, we toast, we quite 
Lose sight of the hereafter, 

I—and my darling heart’s delight 
Aglow with fun and laughter. 

Beneath the cloth I press her hand, 
My chum, so sweet and jolly: 

Some things no man may understand, 
But this is—this.is Molly.” 


Charles H. Shinn. 


“VACATION ON THE TRAIL” 

Another “open country” book, No. 4, 
of the series by the Macmillan Company, 
entitled “Vacation on the Trail,” by 
Eugene Davenport, has just been pub- 
lished. It is a record of personal ex 
periences in the higher mountains of the 
Rocky Range, with complete directions 
for outfitting of inexpensive expeditions, 
and while written around Colorado set 
tings, it contains much that will be found 
useful further west. 

All lovers of the great outdoors will be 
pleased with this work (The Macmillan 
Company, New York and San Francisco.) 
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Literary News from Oregon 
By VIOLA PRICE FRANKLIN 


ISS MINNA L. HARDING, Professor 

of Public Speaking, Willamette Uni- 
versity, has sold 12,000 copies of her 
popular operetta, Yanki San, said to be 
one of the best in its beautiful Japanese 
setting. A great musical composer in 
New York City is now setting to music 
the lyrics in her last operetta, “The Bird 
from Mars,” and this one is considered 
a most excellent production and will 
soon be published. The setting is in 
Italy and in Paris. Miss Harding has 
also written some inspiring poetry about 
Oregon scenery. 


Edison Marshall of Medford, who won 
the O. Henry prize for the best short 
story in 1921, has gone to Alaska for 
some months where he is gathering ma- 
terial for another virile novel of the 
North. It is reported that he has re- 
ceived about $40,000 in the last four 
years for his western stories. 

His closest rival now is Charles Alex- 
ander of Albany, who recently won the 
prize in the O. Henry award, as rank- 
ing third for the year 1922, with his 
story in Collier’s entitled, “As a Dog 
Should.” Mr. Alexander has _ rapidly 
risen to national fame for his Black Buck 
stories in the Blue Book Magazine. Edi- 
tors commend his finished style and his 
interesting plots. Dodd, Mead & Co. are 
bringing these stories out in book form 
under the title, “The Fang in the Forest.” 
His work is compared to that of Jack 
London. His stories thrill with forest 
life and are true to Oregon scenery. He 
is editor of literary pages in the Sunday 
Democrat, Albany, Oregon, where he has 
achieved remarkable success and_ is 
doing much to advance the cause of good 
literature. 


The Oregon Writers’ League is happy 
over the fact that one of the O. Henry 
prizes has been awarded to an Oregon- 
ian for the last four years. Alexander 
Hull, Maryland Allen, Edison Marshall, 
and Charles Alexander are the writers 
thus honored. Can any other state show 
such a record? 


Anne Shannon Monroe, our enthusias- 
tic president of Writers’ League, is hard 
at work upon a new novel. The setting 
is ranch life in the vast estates in eastern 
Oregon, with which she is so familiar. 
Her aspiration is to make this a definitive 
novel of the life that is fast disappearing. 
Miss Monroe’s “nuggets of wisdom” as 
her uplifting essays in Good Housekeep- 
ing might be called, are popular. She is 
to the womanhood of America what 
Frank Crane is to the manhood. 

Hazel Hall, Oregon’s poet, whose work 
is in great demand, has recently issued 
a second volume “Walkers.” For finish 
and spiritual power her poetry is com- 
pared to that of Sara Teasdale. “Walk- 
ers at Dusk” won the Bookfellows’ prize. 

It was stated that Mary Carolyn Davies 
had a dozen books to her credit for the 
holiday trade. Her poetry for children 
is very popular. She reminds one of 
Eugene Field in her closeness to the child 
heart. She is spending the winter with 
Portland relatives. 

Mrs. Grace E. Hall’s first book, “Home- 


spun,” has been well received and her 
poems widely quoted. They have a Long- 
fellow ring to them that reaches the 
heart. “Cutting” has purchased several 
poems to be illustrated and her book has 
been syndicated. 

Mrs. Eva Emery Dye, author of “The 
Conquest,” “McLoughlin and Old Ore- 
gon,” has returned from a winter in 
Hawaii, where she gathered material to 
finish her forthcoming novel dealing with 
the acquisition of Hawaii. It will doubt- 
less be as popular as her historical nov- 
els are. She is vice-president of the Ore- 
gon Writers’ League. 

When Hugh Walpole was in Portland 
recently he asked for a free afternoon, 
when he might do as he pleased. He 
chose to spend it with Hazel Hall whose 
poetry he admires. ; 

Henry Seidel Canby, editor Literary 
Review, New York Evening Post, writes 
that he expects to be in Portland early 
in June and assures Mr. John Hotchkiss, 
our genial host of The Poets’ Corner, in 
J. K. Gill’s large bookstore, that this 
corner will have the greatest attraction 
for him while visiting Portland. It has 
already become the rendezvous of all 
lovers of literature where they love “to 
sit a while” and bring their eastern liter- 
ary friends. 
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THE POPPY ; 


By Eva Bess Sugarman 


From out of Life’s great garden 
A seed fell from on high; 


’'Twas nourished by the dew drop, ed 
And the sunshine from the sky; ‘ od 
It sprouted, and in splendor = 
From out its mystic nest, 
There rose a wondrous blossom— + 
“The pride of all the West.” 


On stem so proudly standing 
‘With petals just like gold, 

It covered hill and valley, 
A glory to behold; 

’Twas called the Golden Poppy 
And when the hills look best, 

We celebrate its birthday— 
“Our flower child of the West.” 
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Proudfit Sivil’s Try-Out 


(Continued from page 26) 


fore me, and I’m mighty proud of his 
memory.” 

Big Dan Oliver, the cattleman from 
Broad Meadows, a leader of men, spoke 
up from where he stood between his two 
deep-chested sons. “That settles it, 
Limpy. We change sides right here.” 
The three walked out in the road and 
shook hands with the little ranger. 


Before another word could be spoken 
the two old rangers, Ramsden and Arkan- 
saw, rode out of a trail, which led north 
into the pines, and began to greet many 
friends in the group. 


“Where from?” asked Oliver. “Out of 
the snow, and five weeks on hard trails. 
Lost two horses. Came down to help 
Ranger Sivil, but he doesn’t seem to need 
it, Sam.” 


“Tide’s turning fast, Arkansaw,” said 
the big cattleman. “Don’t know what 
will happen next, but Sivil will make a 
first-class ranger.” 


Before another word could be spoken 
every eye and ear in that group were 
roused by the far-off murmur of tramp- 
ling feet, and the sight of tossing heads 
far up the canyon, as a great drove of 
unwilling cattle were being hurried down 
from their cool mountain pastures into 
the dust and heat of the foothills. Limpy 
Badger and his main supporters drew 
unconsciously apart from the three 
rangers and the three Olivers, and all 
watched in hope and fear to see what 
these things meant. Swiftly then came 
the vanguard of Dewly’s cattle, around a 
curve and out of the pines, driven by the 
two mountain girls, Sarah and Alabama. 
The Dewly boys were following fast with 
the rest of the herd. 

The girls rode up, and Sarah seeing the 
line of cleavage among the men, turned 
with the ranger group, and spoke out 
clearly and bravely, so that all heard and 
understood. 

“How are ye, Ranger Proudie?” she 
said. “Here we be; trespassin’ cattle an’ 
the wicked girl that druv them in! 
Never’ll catch me at this foolish game 
agin, Proudie Sivil!” She laughed at 
him, and shook her gauntleted hand in 
his face. Suddenly she sobered down. 


“Railly, now, Ranger Sivil, our family 
means to support the guv’ment after this. 
We aint no Bascos.” 


She held her head very high, as she set 
her spirited horse; Alabama shone like 
another and calmer glory beside her. 
Ranger Ramsden caught the psychologi- 
cal second, and waving his hat, with the 
old Land Office badge upon it, shouted 
“Hurrah for the two best and smartest 


girls in the whole Sierras, from Mexico 
to Alaska!” 

Wildly the men cheered, and then, 
while Limpy led his defeated group into 
the saloon, the rangers and the Oliver 
boys rode out to help the girls. To- 
gether they drove the cattle home to 
Dunlap. 





HOOVER WAR LIBRARY 
(Continued from page 29) 
received the “War Book Club” collection 
which was an attempt to place in one 

library “all books about the war.” 

Perhaps the most unique group of ma- 
terials is a Russian collection which re- 
cently arrived at Stanford comprising 
fifty-seven large cases. During the past 
two years Professor Frank A. Golder of 
Stanford University has been able, with 
the permission of the Soviet authorities, 
to gather this collection of documents, 
books, pamphlets, propaganda works, 
newspapers, proclamations and posters. 
It covers all phases of Russian history 
since 1914 and contains invaluable source 
material on Russia’s foreign policy in 
1914, the collapse of the autocracy, the 
overthrow of the Kerensky government, 
and the Bolshevist revolution. It is un- 
doubtedly the most extensive collection 
which has come out of Russia since the 
war and together with other materials 
now here forms the greatest archive for 
a study of Bolshevism beyond the Rus- 
sian borders. 

Classified as ordinary book material 
are the important war books which ap- 
peared in all states during the war and 
since the armistice. From Brussels has 
been secured practically all the literature 
about Belgium and the war. The French 
collection gathered at Paris contains the 
principal war works published in France 
since 1914. A recent shipment of over 
5000 titles was organized under the di- 
rection of the celebrated French historian 
Gabriel Hanotaux. The German, Aus- 
trian, Hungarian, and Bulgarian book and 
pamphlet collections represent almost all 
the important war works of enemy pub- 
licists since 1914. 

War propaganda works issued during 
the war to aid the national cause are pre- 
sented in large numbers. The British 
Foreign Office has presented a great col- 
lection of “Wellington House” prop- 
aganda books, pamphlets, magazines and 
newspapers. More important is a gift 


from the British Government of the “War 
Information Library” of the Ministry of 
Information, a collection of four thousand 
items of enemy and neutral propaganda, 
revealing dramatically the governmental 
as, well as the popular attitude toward 
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the war. Worthy of mention in this war 
library are, too, the odds and ends of 
picturesque and rare publications of the 
war, propaganda pamphlets dropped over 
the enemy lines, posters, placards, war 
currencies, war stamps, trench papers, 
secret Bolshevist literature, army orders, 
and forceful documents of official prop- 
aganda, 


In the field of research, the Hoover 
War Library stands forth as a great con- 
tribution to the scholars and research 
workers of America. Here may be 
studied the social, economic, and political 
phases of the war for all nations but 
especiaily for Great Britain, France, Bel- 
gium, Russia, Germany Austria. Here 
are government documents illustrating 
the changes in the lives of the great 
States, as well as the birth of the new 
states of Europe. Here may be analyzed 
the psychology of the peace conference 
Moreover the work of collection goes on 
for the present time since for Europe and 
for the whole world it is increasingly 
evident that the years since the con- 
clusion of the war are but a continuation 
of a world catastrophe. 


California possesses in the Henry E. Hunting- 
ton Library in Pasadena the finest collection of 
Shakespeare's Folios and Quarlos outside the 
British Museum, if indeed it is not superior to 
the latter. Our next issue will carry a review 
by George Watson Cole, Librarian of the Hunt- 
ington Library, of Miss Henrietta C. Bartlett's 
book, “Mr. William Shakespeare.” All lovers 
of Shakespeare will look forward with interest 
to seeing this story.—( Editor.) 


ROBERT E,. HEWES 
Author of “The Mate of Barcelona” 


After a lean existence in the Old 
French Quarter of New Orleans, where 
his stories were regularly rejected, this 
writer shipped out in the “Black Gang” 
of a tramp steamer and hearkened to the 
same lure of the tropics that had cast its 
spell over Joseph Conrad, Jack London 
and the host of other adventurers. Many 
of Hewes’ stories are colored with his 
own romantic experiences among the 
Indies and other Caribbean countries. 


Robert E. Hewes arrived in San Fran- 
cisco, which he calls “the city of my 
dreams,” as a steerage passenger on a 
steamship, and has for several years 
made this city his home following many 
years of roving. His long struggle for 
artistic recognition is now being re- 
warded, and his sea stories and tales of 
San Francisco’s Chinatown published in 
the Eastern magazines have won him 
high praise. An outstanding character- 
istic is his versatility, and his stories run 
the gamut of life... princes... beg- 
gars... prima donnas . sailormen 

.. All are caught in the web of his 
weaving, and moments in their lives 
painted with poignant fidelity. 


Among the admirers of Hewes’ work 
are Robert W. Service and Konrad Berco- 
vici. In a recent interview Jim Tully 
wrote of this young author's work: 
“Some of his stories are of high literary 
quality. His women characters are often 
painted with startling understanding and 
sympathy.” 
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The Mate of Barcelona 


(Continued from page 11) 


terrible one, and now, suddenly, he was 
dimly conscious of some other thing 
awakening within him, something that. 
he was vaguely aware, how he did not 
know, might find a response in this girl. 
It was something he was to become more 
and more aware of during the days they 
were thrown together at sea, and he 
began to wonder if, after all, life could 
not be something more than a tragedy? 


Juan early learned Antonia’s history, 
how she had been orphaned of some old 
shipmate of Jornson’s and how he had 
reared her from a child. Too, he learned 
of the skipper’s love for her, and mar- 
velled that the man could be capable of 
such tenderness. It was almost pitiful. 

It was one day after weeks at sea that 
the thing happened, and it found Juan 
unprepared for it. The skipper had sent 
him below to his cabin for a sextant and 
he was searching through Jornson’s desk 
for the perpetually misplaced instrument 
when he opened a tin box. There, on top 
of some papers, lay a woman’s photo- 
graph the counterpart of that in 
the locket the mate wore about his neck! 

And suddenly, the mate knew that all 
these years of hoping he had been unpre- 
pared for the thing. At first the realiza- 
tion of what had happened awoke no 
conscious emotion in him. He was aware 
only of a great vacancy. Then he real- 
ized he was smiling. At the same mo- 
ment he looked down at his hand which 
clutched the edge of the desk and saw it 
gone marble white with tension. The 
next minute he had found the sextant, 
and with a control that surprised himself 
went on deck. But he was not thinking; 
his mind was still stunned by the terri- 
ble suddenness of the thing. Like an 
automaton, he crossed the deck and 
handed the captain the instrument. 

The skipper glanced at the mate a bit 
curiously, but it was not until after he 
had taken his observations and pricked 
off the vessel’s position on the chart that 
he spoke. 

“We're due off the coast of South 
America, Mister,” he said. 

The mate came to realities with a jerk. 
At once he was his old self, quiet, con- 
trolled. 

“A Spanish country,” he said careless- 
ly, “but not like the old one, eh, sir?” 

“No,” said the skipper, “they never are, 
these new countries.” 

“Its a wonderful land, that Spain. Now 
take Barcelona, you’ve been there, sir?” 
Juan’s eyes clung to the skipper’s face 

. in hope in fear. 

Suddenly the captain’s hands clutched 
the chart he held till the paper was 
crumpled. He gazed off across the hazy 
blue of the swelling sea before he replied. 
As he turned his face was clouded with 
a mighty emotion. 

“Yes,” he said, “I’ve been in the port.” 

Abruptly then, he turned and went be- 
low. Juan felt rather than saw his way 
to his own cabin, where he made a prayer 
of thanks that that other prayer of his 
had been answered. 

Day by day as the voyage continued 
Juan planned how he _ should avenge, 
planned with a devilish joy ....a joy 
tinctured of such bitterness that it 


seemed to scorch his mind. No ordinary 
punishment could suffice for this man, he 
must conceive of some horrible thing 
that would strike to his very soul, that 


would make of life for him a living death 

he should suffer as his mother 
had suffered. Sometimes the mate had 
an awful fear that such things as he 
thought must show in his face. But his 
life had been too little given to express- 
ing his emotions for that. Besides, he was 
too much of a nonentity in the skipper's 
eyes for the man to read anything. As 
for Antonia, if she sensed the change in 
Juan she did not show it. She was too 
used to strange moods in her foster 
father to wonder at the subtle change in 
the mate. 

Those were terrible days for the mate. 
There were times, when he stood near 
the skipper, that he had to turn away to 
control himself, and more than once his 
fingernails bit into his calloused palms 
until the blood came. He must wait, he 
told himself fervently, and prayed for 
strength to wait. 

It was in a south sea island port of 
call the schooner touched that the thing 
culminated. The mate had seen riding in 
the harbor a dirty, ragged little schooner 
which he recognized as an inter-island 
trader which touched civilization not 
oftener than once a year. He had gone 
ashore that day, and talked with the 
Portuguese skipper of the _ schooner. 
When he returned that evening Jornson’s 
schooner was quiet. The watch below 
were either asleep or ashore while that 
on deck played cards in the forecastle. 

For long minutes the mate stood there 
on deck, in the darkness, looking up at 
the stars. Then, quietly, he went below. 

The captain was sitting in his cabin, 
reading, when the mate entered. Jorn- 
son looked up, and sat silent, unmoving 
But it was not the gun in the mate’s 
hand that struck him dumb with fore- 
boding, but that unfathomable thing he 
saw in those hard eyes. He made no 
resistance while the mate gagged and 
bound him, for a cry would easily reach 
the crew in the forecastle. He sensed 
the futility of that. e stared, in slowly 
growing foreboding while the mate left 
the room. He had not seen that thing 
in any man’s eyes before, and it gripped 
him. 

Antonia opened her door at the mate’s 
knock, then shrank back as she read the 
terrible thing in his face, that struck her 
like a blow. She caught a hand to her 
breast nervously, then, her woman-fear 
alive, made a move to shut the door. 
But the mate was through it, and clap- 
ped a hand over her mouth before she 
could scream. For one awful instant she 
struggled, and the iron muscles of the 
mate were strained to crush that terror- 
inspired fragility. Then she. fainted. It 
was that way the mate gagged and bound 
her, then carried her to the captain’s 
cabin. 


For just a moment, as he held the 
warm lightness of her in his arms, the 
mate was struck at the frail innocence of 
her, the appealing beauty, but then the 
hideous thing rose in his mind and he 
saw her only dispassionately, as an in- 
strument through which he could hurt as 
in no other way. The black plant of hate, 
nourished of years of bitterness, was 
flowered. That newer and finer thing 
that had been budding was choked. 

Inside the cabin, slowly, with a terrible 
deliberateness the mate tore open his 
shirt, still clutching the girl in one arm, 





-to Antonia’s room 
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and pulled the locket from about his 
neck. He held the picture before the 
captain’s staring eyes, and he had not 
thought there could be in life such hor- 
ror, suffering, as he read in the awful 
realization that came to them. 

The girl was revived now, and her 
eyes opened, but they closed again when 
they looked at the mate’s face. She 
shuddered, as one does in a nightmare. 

The mate was bending over the cap- 
tain now, and his words came searing- 
hot, like things forged of fire. 

“You robbed my mother of her honor,” 
he cried, “and me of a name. Now, [ll 
rob you... . of this!” 

As the mate caught up the girl in his 
arms and backed out of the cabin he saw 
all the agonies of hell in that face before 
him. 

Half an hour later the mate and his 
burden were aboard the dirty Portuguese 
schooner, money had passed between him 
and the ugly skipper who leered in evil 
knowing, and the boat was putting to sea. 

By morning the schooner was out of 
sight of land. That same day Juan came 
and told her she 
should know no harm, but should be kept 
a prisoner aboard the schooner, on which 
he had signed as mate and which was to 
trade among the little visited groups of 
the south sea islands, where Jornson, 
though he search a lifetime, might never 
find her. 

There was no fear in the girl’s face 
now, even before he had told her that. 
And that hurt him more than if he had 
seen horror there. She simply accepted 
the edict in a sort of awe-struck fascina- 
tion at the thing that had come to the 
lives of these two men...... Jornson 
and the mate. 

In the months that followed the vessel 
poked in and out of the coral waters of 
palm studded lagoons, trading with the 
natives on these far-flung fringes of the 
earth, never sighting other craft except 
canoes. 

There was a strained conventionality 
between Antonia and the mate. They 
might have still been aboard Jornson’s 
schooner, for that. But in the girl’s un- 
protesting calm was a silent accusation 
that struck at the mate deeper than any- 
thing else could have done. There were 
times when he found himself craving a 
look of understanding from her, then he - 
laughed at the incongruity of that very 
thought. Anything, he felt would be 
more endurable than that silent, unpro- 
testing accusation. 

But gradually a change was working 
in the mate. It was a subtle thing that 
for long he was not himself conscious of. 
But at length it became too big, too 
vital a thing for him to be unaware of it. 
He tried to fight it, but it would not be 
denied. The seed had been planted, it 
would bud. More and more he felt it 
reviving from its first terrible smother- 
ing and fighting that other and darker 
plant. It was one star-lit night after 
long months that the thing bothered him 
till he left the deck and stumbled to his 
cabin where he sought relief in the halo 
of justification he held over himself. 

He tore his mother’s locket from his 
neck and gazed at that tragically beautl- 


ful face. He cried as he whispered: 
“Revenge ... mother mine . your 
avenging... !” 


Then, suddenly he had fancy that the 
picture of that sad woman and the 
cameo of the Virgin seemed to float to- 
gether and merge into a lighted vision of 
his mother that hovered there before him. 
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She smiled down upon him sadly and 
shook her head gently.... and her 
face glowed with that wonderful love 
that had known no bitterness... . only 
forgiveness ... . then she reached out 
a remonstrating hand.... and there 
came to him vividly, with a start that 
sent him stumbling to his feet those 
words of hers: 

“Be good to women, boy!” 

Was he being true to that faith? He 
covered his face with his hands to hide 
that accusing vision. Then he looked 
again at the lighted face before him... 
and in those gentle features he saw now 
a sweet appeal, a compelling faith ee 
then the vision clouded to mist and he 
saw only the locket ... . he stood with 
closed eyes and clenched fists. Somehow, 
he had a feeling that some mission had 
been accomplished. The newer and finer 
thing in his mind was flowering now, 
and the black plant was stifled. He 
stumbled to the wall and buried his face 
in his arms. 

“QO God ...!” he sobbed, “Please... 

” 

oor a long minute after the door of 
Antonia’s room opened in response to the 
mate’s knock he stood there with vacant 
eyes, staring into space. Then he saw 
she was standing there before him, 
watching his face curiously. And at 
once he was conscious as never before of 
the sweet purity of her beauty. She 
listened in a strange silence while he 
told her he was going to take her back 
to her foster father. 

“T can’t right my mother’s wrong by 

ou!” he cried. 

gry a moment he fancied he read 
pity in the woman’s eyes, then he saw 
in them only that calm accusation. 
Hungrily he searched for some look of 
forgiveness, of understanding, but as he 
stumbled away he had a feeling of being 
terribly alone in his suffering. ‘Too, he 
had a feeling that some wonderful thing 
that had once been very near to him had 
drawn an immeasurable distance away. 

It was two weeks later in an island 
port of call that Juan saw by the mari- 
time reports that Jornson’s schooner was 
listed for arrival at Singapore soon. He 
signed off the schooner and a day later 
he and Antonia took a steamer for the 
Straits Settlements. ; 

It was night when they found Jornson’s 
schooner. As they walked down the 
shadowy docks Juan marvelled that he 
should ever feel so dispassionately to- 
ward the man they were approaching. 
The only passion he felt now was that 
other thing, tender and warm. A thing 
nourished by that light he now at times 
almost fancied to lie glimmering just be- 
neath the surface of the eyes of the girl 
who clung to his arm. He thrilled to her 
assured dependence upon him, and had a 
vague feeling of something, once far 
away, that was returning wonderfully 
close in his life. 

For now he knew he loved her, wanted 
her. He hungered for this woman as he 
had not thought he could desire anything 
in the world . . . . even that black hope! 
And a great exultation stirred in him 
that each step seemed carrying him 
hearer to something good and true. But 
then, again, there were awful moments 
when he felt that that other thing that 
had grown in his life for so long must 
still rise, a sinister shadow. That life 
was a tragedy. That fear sent him cold 
inside, 

Perhaps it was fate, maybe it was luck, 
or again it might have been something 


else which dictated that Jornson should 
be crossing the gang-plank of the 
schooner onto the docks as Juan and 
Antonia stepped from the shadows. 


There had been one change in the skip- 
per’s life, his face now showed there had 
been a second. There was written in it 
the marks of the tortures of hell he had 
suffered these months. That had made 
him a haggard, haunted man, now known 
as a cruel slave-driver of crews, a terrible 
master of iron. 


The skipper did not see the girl, he 
Saw only Juan and for a moment he 
closed his eyes, as though he thought him 
a hallucination. Then he opened them 
again, and with a realization of the 
realty of the vision, there flamed in his 
face the knowledge that an awful prayer 
of his had been answered. Rage and 
delight burst there, and he crouched. 
Then, with a cry, he sprang upon Juan 
like a tiger. Juan tried to avoid the in- 
furiated man, but the captain was upon 
him, and they struggled in a terrible em- 


grace while Antonia stood, paralyzed 
with fear. 
For long, awful minutes the men 


fought, and abruptly it flashed upon An- 
tonia that Juan was being crushed, the 
life choked out of him by the mad hands 
of the skipper. Still she was unable to 
move. 

Then, suddenly, the captain’s hold on 
Juan loosened and his heavy bulk slipped 
to the dock, strangely limp. In awful 
suspense she saw Juan staring, then he 
struck a match and stopped. 


Juan crouched in fascinated horror as 
he stared at the blood rushing over the 
hilt of the knife that had found a vital 
point in the captain’s side. Then An- 
tonia screamed, and sailors came running 
from the schooner. Abruptly Juan 
awakened to a swift realization of the 
terrible evidence there before him, and 
turned. “ven as he ran he heard the 
sailors shouting. 


An hour later Juan had thrown his 
mate’s cap and coat into the sea and in 
a pawnshop purchased old clothes and a 
battered felt hat. Then, disguised, he 
slipped aboard a steamer he knew was 
sailing for the south seas in the morning. 
He knew he could hide, undetected, in 
the shaft tunnel until the vessel was well 
at sea, 

Months later Juan was a wandering 
beachcomber in the islands. But even in 
his ragged unkemptness that same dig- 
nity cJung to him. As in the old days, it 
commanded respect, even if not friend- 
ship. For he was unwelcomed of the 
other tropical characters because of what 
they called his “airs.” 

There were moonlit nights on those 
white beaches when Juan spent terrible 
hours alone with his soul. He had tried 
to build his life on hate, and failed. Then, 
it had been too late for love. But had it, 
he asked himself? True, the joy of love 
was denied him, as all joy had been 
denied his life. But it was there, he 
clung to the warmth and purity of it as 
the last thing left him. It was that love 
alone gave him strength to keep above 
the temptations o* the beach life, the gin, 
the native women with their alluring 
dances and warm appeals, all the de- 
gradation he saw other white men suc- 
cumb to. It was that same love that 


kept him from embracing the invitation 
he sometimes saw in the cool depths of 
the coral seas. 

So he wandered along the shell-strewn 
sands of the palm fringed islands, half 
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in fear of being found out, half not car- 
ing .... alone and friendless. 

It was after long months that the out- 
cast was drawn back to those same 
islands among which he had cruised with 
Antonia a prisoner. It was that same 
love that drew him, he could not deny. 
And there, one day, he stepped from the 
palm jungle back of a trading post to 
see riding at anchor off the green lagoon 
a schooner he recognized as Jornson’s! 

Juan’s first impulse was the hunted 
animal's one, to flee. He saw a boat had 
put out from the schooner and was riding 
the waves toward the island. It was a 
figure in that boat that held him stand- 
ing there, spellbound. He watched while 
the craft beached and that figure sprang 
onto the sand—Antonia! 

And suddenly Juan glimpsed prison 
walls .... all the wide, calling freedom 
of these wave-washed beaches and palm 
shaded jungles shut out .... too he saw 
a rope, and oblivion. But at once he 
knew he would give all freedom, life it- 
self, for one close glimpse of her, one 
drink of those brown eyes, to see what 
lay in their depths. 

The girl did not recognizé him until 
she had stopped a few feet away; then 
she stood, like he, silent, staring. She 
did not iook at his ragged and faded 
trousers, his torn shirt, or bearded face, 
but gazed into those tragic, eloquent 
eyes. 

Desperately, as one who stands on the 
gallows and knows he is seeing his last 
glimpse of life, Juan drank the wonder of 
those eyes before him, in which he had 
so often saw silent accusation, then hope, 
and which were so often unfathomable. 

“Juan!” she came close. 

He laughed harshly. 

“You've found me,” he still devoured 
her eyes, “I’m ready... .” 

There was a stricken look in her face. 

“But Juan!” she pleaded, “you do not 


understand, I know .... you are inno- 
Ces sad “i 

He stared at her. 

“You.... know... .?” he repeated 
slowly. 

“Yes .... afterwards, the knife was 


identified as belonging to a Malay whom 
father had rope’s-ended upon the high 
seas. The police found him hiding in a 
waterfront dive and grilled him. He con- 
fessed he had lain in wait for revenge. 
Then, in the struggle with you he saw his 
chance, palmed his knife and threw it.” 

For a moment Juan stared, vacantly. 
Then he passed his hand before his eyes. 

“I—I ... realized the evidence against 
ae " he stammered, “and... .” 

The girl laid her hand on his arm. 

“I understand, Juan,” she whispered, “I 
hoped you might return to these islands, 
and have been searching, so long!” 

Suddenly it seemed to him all the sun- 
light of those jeweled seas had concen- 
trated in her face, he caught her arms, 
and gazed into her sparkling eyes. 


“You .... searched .... for me!” he 
cried. 
And at once it came to Juan vividly 


that all life was opening before him, free- 
dom, love... . could be other than a 
tragedy, it could be wonderful and pure 
and joyous .... he looked at the pulsat- 
ing creature there before him, that he 
felt throbbing under his hands. 

Then, with a shock, there rose out of 
the tragic past the hideous shadow that 
had haunted his whole life and his 
mother’s before his. He realized, vivid- 
ly, that he had no name to offer this girl 


(Continued on page 41) 
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Rocky Mountain National-Estes Park 


(Continued from page 18) 


glory. It is in these nearer and more 
intimate aspects that the exquisite beau- 
ties of the valley reveal themselves. In 
these lower levels there are thousands of 
acres of gently rolling meadows, dotted 
with evergreens and beds of wild flowers, 
and interspersed with hills and ridges 
through which silvery trout-filled streams 
make their way to the deep canyons. 

Few spots, for instance, are so impres- 
sively beautiful as Loch Vale, with its 
three shelved lakes lying three thousand 
feet sheer below Taylor’s Peak. 

Adjoining is Glacier Gorge, at the foot 
of the precipitous north slope of Long’s 
Peak, holding in its rocky embrace its 
own group of three lakelets. The wild 
basin, another beautiful area, with its 
wealth of lake and precipice, still remains 
unexplored and known to few. Through- 
out the park the vacationist has the 
Rocky Mountains at their very best, 
everything considered. 

Finding the Way Through the Park 

The visitor purposing to make himself 
fairly familiar with the park can do noth- 
ing better than study his map, which 
shows everything within the park area, 
including all the mountain peaks and 
their elevations, including even the ele- 
vation of the valleys. Then bear in mind 
these general outlines: 

The boundary lies about a mile west 
of Estes Park Village. The main range 
carries the Continental Divide lengthwise 
in a direction irregularly west of north, 
while in the northeast the Mummy Moun- 
tains amass superbly. 

On the east side, from the village of 
Estes Park, a road runs south, through 
and skirting the park and eventually find- 
ing a way to Denver, via Ward or Lyons; 
from Estes Park also, a road follows the 
west side road to Grand Lake, thence to 
Denver. 

Other roads penetrate Horseshoe Park, 
Moraine Park, Bartholf Park, and other 
broad valleys within Rocky Mountain 
Estes Park, where hotels and camps 
abound. 

One road leads to Sprague’s, a good 
starting point for Glacier Gorge, Loch 
Vale, and Flattop Trail. Another leads 
to the several excellent resorts of Mo- 
raine Park, convenient places from which 
to start for Fern and Odessa Lakes, 
Trail Ridge and Flattop Trail. Along 
the Fall River road are several hotels 
from which one may start for Lawn Lake 
and Mummy Mountains. In the south of 
the park are several hotels on or near 
the road, which are convenient starting 
points for Long's Peak. At Copeland 
Lake there is a comfortable lodge from 
which one can conveniently reach the 
Wild Basin. 

The Fall River Route Probably Finest 

The Fall River Road to Grand Lake on 
the west side is perhaps the most pictur- 
esque. This road parallels the Fall River, 
crossing the Continental Divide through 
Milner Pass, at one point reaching an ele- 
vation of 11, 797 feet above sea level. It 
passes through Horseshoe Park and 
comes within sight of Horseshoe and 
Chasm Falls and Iceberg Lake. Before 
crossing through Milner Pass beautiful 
Poudre Lakes are passed, then descend- 
ing the west slope the road follows down 
the Kawuneechee Valley to the lake. 

The passage from dense forest to tim- 
berline and above it is here a matter of 


minutes. The ascent is inspiring, and the 
conquering of the Divide with the view 
beyond of the superlative valley of the 
Poudre River and of the sheep-haunted 
heights of Specimen Mountain, is highly 
dramatic. 

There are many other roads and trails, 
in fact the park may be crossed and re- 
crossed by many routes, all of them re- 
vealing unsuspected beauties of mountain 
and valley. 

Everything Else in Keeping with Scenery 

In the matters of climate, sports and 
other diversions, and in hotel and other 
accommodations, Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional-Estes Park leaves nothing to be 
desired. 

Take the climate first. Due to the alti- 
tude it is extremely favorable to outdoor 
life. The air is light, very dry, and has a 
wonderfully invigorating effect, especially 
upon those accustomed to lower levels. 
The sunshine is genial, warm, bright and 
almost constant during the summer 
months. Very rarely are there all-day 
rains, the occasional afternoon showers 
being of short duration. The sun shows 
itself almost constantly. 

As for sports, you may take your 
choice. There’s golf; five fine courses 
laid out in the blue skied parklands. For 
tennis playing there are many fine courts 
and the player finds the weather ideal. 
Then there’s motoring and tours in in- 
finite variety; horseback riding over 
mountain trails that wind and wind 
through forests, over hills, down valleys 
and up to the mountain tops. The fisher- 
man finds the lakes and streams well 
stocked; the hunter finds within a day’s 
journey from the park one of the wildest 
sections of the Rockies, with every 
chance of getting a deer or a bear, per- 
haps even a shot at a mountain lion, 
wildcat or wolf. 

Hotels, camps, cottages and cabins are 
scattered throughout the park area. 
Estes Park Village has some specially 
fine hotels, where every convenience of 
the metropolitan hotel is available. The 
vacationist may rough it all day long, and 
at night find himself back in an atmos- 
phere of elegance and luxurious comfort, 
with music, dancing, motion pictures and 
card games for entertainment. 


Camps and Hotels . 

The experienced camper and the “back 
to nature” enthusiasts who delight in liv- 
ing in the wilds night as well as day, 
need not come within miles of these re- 
finements of civilization. The park affords 
many fine sites for camps, and these and 
log cabins are scattered throughout the 
park area. It is not everywhere that one 
may have such latitude in choosing ac- 
commodations, and it is one of the fea- 
tures most appreciated by the vacation- 
ists. 

Whatever one’s idea of a good time 
may be, more than two hundred and 
fifty thousand annual visitors testify to 
the fact that here in this mountain play- 
ground one may come tired and nerve- 
shaken, with the city’s cares weighing 
one down after a year of steady grind, 
and within a few hours find a quietness 
and restfulness that does wonders for 
one’s disposition. Two weeks is a short 
time—three weeks to a month is not 
enough; but even two weeks’ time is suffi- 
cient to work a change well worth the 
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HAMLET 


(Continued from page 14) 


the original text ruthlessly had been 
made. Time, I think, has settled the mat- 
ter. Fechter’s Hamlet is now regarded 
as a queer yet fantastic conception, not 
great nor near great—just a brilliant, sen- 
sational flare-up. 

Thomas W. Keene, “Tom” Keene to 
both friends and public, possessed won- 
derful versatility. Like the great actors 
of the nineteenth century, he spent years 
in mastering his profession before he 
considered himself as having the right 
to star. In one season, in the East, he 
appeared twice a day in all sorts of parts. 
Once, at an afternoon performance, he 
played “Sir Francis Levison” in a _ bur- 
lesque of East Lynne. Many prominent 
actors were present, and Keene’s en- 
trance was followed by a hornpipe that 
brought down the house. At the close of 
the dance Keene stood on his head and 
began to address “Lady Isabel” while in 
that position. Loud guffaws greeted the 
mirth-provoking act, but Keene kept a 
sober face and maintained his pose until 
the end of the speech. He was at home 
in either comedy or tragedy, and fairly 
reveled in pantomime or burlesque. Old- 
time patrons of San Francisco’s California 
Theatre in its palmy days will remember 
Keene’s antics as ludicrously exhibited 
in The Trip to the Moon and other bur- 
lesques. John McCullough, then lessee of 
that theatre, saw Keene on a New York 
Stage and was so favorably impressed 
that he engaged Keene to take the posi- 
tion of leading man at the California. 
This was in 1874. For several years— 
while his engagement lasted—Keene was 
one of the greatest favorites that had 
ever acted in the Golden State. His ver- 
satility flowered in the California climate, 
and during his engagement he ministered 
to every grade of theatrical taste. In the : 
late seventies he took to the road as a 
star, and one of his favorite roles was 
Hamlet. In this part he scorned tradition 
and attempted by the compelling power 
of his methods to make the character of 
the Prince of Denmark clearer, more in- 
telligible and more realistic than had 
been shown heretofore. With his clear, 
sonorous voice, his mobile face and his 
flashing eyes, he pictured a perfectly sane 
man, not a poetic entity full of marvel 
and mystery. In the great scenes Keene's 
methods were entirely his own and met 
the approbation of the gallery. The tone 
in the major part of the text was conver- 
sational, but there were times when he 
exceeded propriety. He could not resist 
the exhibition of his greatest failing—a 


little expense involved. Then one is 
easily good for another year’s mileage at 
the old stand back home—good until next 
year’s vacation in this country, for they 
usually come back for more. 
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tendency to rant, to “tear a passion to 
tatters.” In the corridor scene with 
Ophelia and also at the close of the scene 
of the players before the king, he was 
too violent, lacked polish and failed to 
give a proper conception of the part. Yet, 
all in all, Keene’s Hamlet was a very 
creditable piece of work. 

One of the greatest actors of his time 
was W. E. Sheridan, who will be pleas- 
antly remembered by old San Francis- 
cans, for his longest and most successful 
engagement was played in the city by the 
Golden Gate. He had an imposing phy- 
sique and a deep musical voice of the 
greatest carrying power. For a long time 
he was leading man for Edwin Booth, 
and his starring period began a few years 
after the close of the Civil War, in which 
he served with the rank of captain. W. 
H. Daly, who at one time was stage man- 
ager of the California Theatre, once said: 
“In my opinion Sheridan can play a part 
better than any other actor on the Amer- 
ican stage if he makes up his inind to do 
it.” He was, indeed, a great actor and 
he did everything well, though his Ham- 
let was inferior to any of his other im- 
personations. He could read the lines 
beautifully, he was never cold nor mo- 
notonous. He seemed always to be 
charged with fire. I saw him in the part 
in one of the central California cities 
and I was thrilled by the power of his 
acting, by the terrific energy of both his 
rage and his despair, yet I could not fail 
to see that he did not quite realize my 
conception of the character. There was 
latent within him a dynamic force which 
when loosed was calculated to sweep an 
audience off its feet. In other parts, in 


which philosophy and mysticism had 
small place, he rose to the greatest 
heights. His Louis XI, I believe, has 


never been equalled, and he was strongly 
effective in Richelieu, Othello and Shy- 
lock. Poor Sheridan! But for the same 
faults which cut short the careers of 
Edwin Adams and John McCullough, he 
might be living at the present day. He 
died in Australia about twenty-five years 
ago after a prolonged bout with John 
Barleycorn, 


Tommaso Salvini, the pride of Italy, 
was a splendid actor, and while he lived 
he stood among the foremost of the 
world’s great tragedians. In plays where 
force and passion were needed he was 
without an equal. During his American 
tour, which included California, the 
power and beauty of his acting compen- 
Sated in large degree for his inability to 
speak in any language but his own. He 
was a man of fine proportions, strong 
limbs and the eye of an eagle. In his 
great scenes he swayed his audiences 
from pity to terror, and where his char- 
acters showed striking contrasts these 
contrasts were cleverly woven into a 
srand and symmetrical impersonation. 


He was great—magnificent is a better 
word—in everything he attempted except 
in the part of Hamlet. There he was 
out of his line, and after he had seen 
Edwin Booth in the role of the ill-starred 
prince he was frank to admit that the 
American actor had a better conception 
of the part than he had. In this con- 
nection, Alexander Salvini, son of the 
great tragedian, and himself an actor of 
much promise, once said: “I shall never 
forget my father’s surprise when he first 
saw Edwin Booth’s Hamlet. In Italy my 
father had been accepted as the ideal 
Hamlet, and he probably considered his 
own performance a very good one, for 
like other great men he does not under- 
value himself. As he watched Booth’s 
performance he grew white with sup- 
pressed excitement, and when he left the 
theatre that evening he said: ‘I know 
nothing about Hamlet, nothing. My con- 
ception all these years has been entirely 


wrong. Booth has taught me tonight 
something I had no idea of.” And then 
the younger Salvini added: “What my 


father meant was that in everything that 
was philosophical about Hamlet, Booth 
was immeasurably superior. He did not 
play Hamlet after that for a long time, 
but he studied the part in off moments, 
and when he went back to Italy he played 
an entirely new interpretation, closely re- 
sembling that which he had seen. The 
Italian critics went into raptures over his 
new Hamlet, but "whenever he is compli- 
mented on it he answers: ‘It is not 
mine; it is the Hamlet of a great Amer- 


ican actor named Edwin Booth. I only 
copy him.’” 
Several American actresses have 


played male parts upon the stage, among 
them Charlotte Crampton, who for sev- 
eral years was hailed as the “Queen of 
American Actresses.” In her youth she 
was of exquisite form, her head was a 
marvel of beauty, while her voice of rare 
sweetness and depth had a compass as 
wide as it was thrilling. After a brilliant 
Eastern career, in which she won in all 
she attempted, from The French Spy to 
Hamlet and Romeo, she came to San 
Francisco. At that time she had within 
her the seeds of death in the form of un- 
controllable appetites. In 1867 she played 
an engagement in San Francisco, which 
was shortened by illness caused by her 
excesses. Other misfortunes overtook 
her, and when she had nearly recovered 
her health, she found herself penniless. 
The theatrical profession, represented 
then in San Francisco by Edwin Adams, 
John McCullough, James A. Herne, D. C. 
Anderson, Harry Jackson, Harry Edwards 
and other stage favorites, engineered a 
matinee benefit which was billed for the 
Academy of Music on Pine Street. As 
Miss .Crampton was in disrepute with the 
public, English and Chris, two popular 
stage hands, were publicly announced as 
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the beneficiaries. Hamlet was the play, 
with Miss Crampton in the title role. The 
other members of the cast were com- 
posed of professionals and amateurs. For 
some reason I was given the part of one 
of the gravediggers. George M. Caprico 
was “King” and Sam Piercy, then an 
amateur, but afterward leading man in 
fdwin Booth’s company, was “Horatio.” 
The house was not large, but good- 
natured. The first act proceeded well 
enough, until Hamlet finds himself alone 
after his exciting interview with the 
“Ghost.” As Miss Crampton was about 
to kneel and speak the lines, “Adieu, 
adieu! Remember me. I’ve sworn it,” 
her sword dropped from her hand and she 
fell over upon the stage. Lambert Beatty 
was stage manager, and when he saw 
that the actress did not move he rushed 
forward and lifted her in his arms. The 
audience was as still as death, not under- 
standing what had happened, but fearing 
the worst. “My God!” exclaimed Beatty, 
“she’s dead!” And then in a lower, yet 
audible voice, “drunk.” And so she was. 
The play came to an end and Miss 
Crampton was driven to her lodging 
place. She never again played in San 
Francisco, and a few years later died a 
miserable death in an Eastern city. 

Anna Dickinson, prominent advocate 
of woman suffrage, turned from the lec- 
ture platform to the stage some years 
after the death of Charlotte Crampton. 
Hers was a notable performance—notable 
in its extreme oddity and utter disregard 
of the established rules of acting. It 
amused while it interested, but the critics 
dealt so harshly with it that Miss Dick- 
inson soon gave up the notion that she 
had in her the elements of a great ac- 
tress. Her idea of Hamlet was that he 
was a younger man than was generally 
supposed, and that recent liberation from 
the companionship of school friends ac- 
counted for his timidity, uncertainty and 
inconsistency. He was simply a boy mor- 
alist, who needed travel and experience 
to set him upon a safe and sane course. 
The long lines of the part, notably in the 
scene with the players, were cut, and 
many of the lines of the inferior charac- 
ters were restored. Miss Dickinson 
thought that the changes and additions 
she made would materially assist the ac- 
tion of the play. It was also her opinion 
that her figure, straight from the hips, 
her platform habit of striking out from 
the shoulder, instead of from the elbow, 
would aid her qualifications to act the 
manly part. But sad to relate, these fea- 
tures called forth laughter, not applause. 

Louis James’ Hamlet seemed to me a 
travesty on good acting. And yet James 
took his stage work seriously. But why 
he ever imagined that his voice, figure, 
movement and lack of expression would 
fit the part of the subtly philosophical 
Hamlet, will always remain a puzzle to 
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me. In the part he was ponderous, 
phlegmatic, characterless. His Hamlet 
lacked distinction and got him nowhere. 
Not that James was, generally consid- 
ered, a mediocre actor. In other parts— 
of the heroic sort—and in light comedy, 
he shone, sometimes with the effulgence 
of a star. His greatest role to my mind 
was that of The Jester, in Francesca Di 
Rimini. 

Robert Mantell’s Hamlet showed 4 
higher intelligence, clearer and finer read- 
ing and more evenness than was exhib- 
ited in the Hamlet of James. And yet it 
will never rank among the great Hamlets 
of the world. It was—well, too beefy. In 
Macbeth and Othello he was more at 
home, and in these and other roles his 
great ability has been successfully dem- 
onstrated. 

Forbes-Robertson’s Hamlet was far 
superior to Mantell’s. In appearance and 
action he reminded me of E. L. Daven- 
port. He gave a clear, scholarly inter- 
pretation and his delivery was smooth 
and finely shaded. He was modern in 
his arrangement of the text and never 
allowed passion to resolve itself into 
almost unintelligible mouthing. Like 
Booth, he followed the advice of Hamlet 
to the players, and never spoke so as to 
“split the ears of the groundlings.” But 
he lacked the delicate, spiritual quality 
so richly displayed by Edwin Booth, and 
although his performance was _ highly 
satisfactory to Shakespearean scholars, 
as a whole it was not considered as 
great as that of his gifted predecessor, 
Henry Irving. 

Hamlet was Frank Wilton’s strong 
drawing card in the “tank” towns of the 
state. For good reasons he never pro- 
duced the play in San Francisco.’ He 
was for a time the husband of Ellie Wil- 
ton, a capable actress and public favorite. 
Early in his career his convivial habits 
caused first a separation and then a di- 
vorce. For several years—in the late 
sixties--he was at the head of a dramatic 
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ECHOES 
By NAN ROADS HAMILTON 


The birds are singing lustily, 
Near my cabin by the sea, 
Singing songs so wild and free, 
Singing all of joy for me. 


The waves are echoing joyously, 
Echoing backward from the sea, 
Echoing there alone for me, 

Through my garden by the sea. 





HERBERT BASHFORD 
Herbert Bashford, playwright, author 
and dramatist, has written a beautiful 
bit of verse entitled, “Yosemite,” which 
is published by Harr Wagner of San 
Francisco. There are some noble lines 
in this poem and it is splendid reading. 
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Mrs. Leland Stanford---As I Knew Her 


(Continued from page 5) 


where the supposedly fabulous city ex- 
isted. Mrs. Stanford also financed the 
Di Cesnoli Expedition which recovered 
the specimens of ancient Egyptian glass 
and pottery, now in the Stanford Junior 
Memorial Museum. 

The carping critic may say truthfully 
that the Memorial Museum, containing 
the son’s exhibit and other personal relics 
of the Stanford family has little scientific 


or artistic merit. Maybe not. But it is 
surpassingly rich in sentiment and 
idealism. 


Out of her own purse Mrs. Stanford 
erected this substantial and ornate build- 
ing. The fury of the destructive earth- 
quake of 1906, which wrought such havoc 
elsewhere on the campus, left no mark 
on this well built structure. 

When it was time to install the ex- 
hibits, the Curator, with fine tact and 
delicacy, asked Mrs. Stanford to arrange 
and label the objects. Upon completion 
of the task, Mrs. Stanford, in her de- 
precating way, said to him: 

“If any one asks who placed these 
things, say it was done by an old lady 
who loved them very much.” 

This memorial building with its family 
heirlooms is the very heart and center 
of the great gift which leaves an in- 
delible imprint over the whole town of 
Palo Alto, and is a perpetual benediction. 

As to what manner of woman was Jane 
Lathrop Stanford, let her life work speak 
for itself. The Memorial Chapel erected 
“To the Glory of God, and in Loving Mem- 
ory of My Husband,” is structually one 
of the finest chapels ever built. Its orna- 
mentation is unique, characteristic and 
very expressive of Mrs. Stanford’s creed- 
less religious ideals, her taste and refine- 
ment. The assembly hall, and finally the 
magnificent library building, costing 
$750,000, were the personal gifts of Mrs. 
Stanford ‘to the university. 

Nothing in her career is more touch- 
ing than her lonely journey to London, 
during Queen Victoria’s Jubilee, with the 
intention and hope of selling her splendid 
collection of jewels for the benefit of: the 
library endowment. She did not succeed. 
Subsequently in her will she created the 
“Jewell Fund” of $500,000, thus assuring 
the future of the library which is des- 
tined to contain one million volumes. 

On June 20, 1893, Senator Stanford died 
at Palo Alto. Then Mrs. Stanford’s real 
troubles began. The probating of such 
an enormous estate was an herculean 
task. The severe panic of that year made 
matters worse, and it looked for a time 
as if the project for building the univer- 
sity would have to be abandoned. The 
tying up of the estate cut off all sources 
of revenue, the big farms increased the 
burden of expense, and to complete the 
disaster the United States Government 
sued the estate for $15,000,000. This was 
done to tie up everything the Stanfords 
owned until the debts claimed from the 
Central Pacific Railroad were paid. It 
was a high-handed proceeding, but such 
things are often done where a lone 
woman has valuable holdings coveted by 
someone not clearly entitled to them. In 
this case, the joint owners of the railroad 
declined to help Mrs. Stanford, and she 
fought their battles and paid all costs 
rather than see the university fail. 


Then it was that big men came to the 
rescue. The highest tribute possible to 
pay Mrs. Stanford was the unbounded 
confidence reposed in her by her life com- 
panion. Other men trusted her wise judg- 
ment and at the end of six years of 
struggle the estate came fully into Mrs, 
Stanford’s control. Then her prudence, 
patience and wisdom were shown in the 
management of the properties which were 
soon put on a paying basis. During the 
ten years Mrs. Stanford was building the 
university she increased the original en- 
dowment by a million dollars annually. 

At no time did she neglect her other 
charities. Looking after all details her- 
self and in close consultation with all of 
the heads of departments, in and out of 
the university, she still found time to do 
the little kindnesses which endeared her 
to those in closest association. 

If, in any of her struggles with life, 
Jane Lathrop Stanford was beaten, she 
never knew it. 

In the dark days David Starr Jordan 
and the members of the faculty had to 
consent to being classed as_ personal 
servants in order to get a portion of the 
money allowed by the court for household 
expenses while the will was being pro- 
bated. The debts and legacies amounted 
to eight million dollars, and in panic 
times this sum was hard to realize on 
any kind of security. 

Finally the skies cleared and Mrs. 
Stanford felt at liberty to turn the univer- 
sity over to the board of trustees, and 
to take for herself a well earned and 
much needed rest. 

Her vacations consisted of trips 
abroad, where she could add to the art 
treasures of scientific objects, with which 
she richly endowed the university. 


When the institution opened October 
1, 1891, there were 485 students enrolled. 
At the time Mrs. Stanford sailed for 
Honolulu early in 1895 there were 1400 
in the student body. 

Attracted to the sunny skies of Hawaii, 
Mrs. Stanford started on a tour of the 
Orient. In Honolulu, death, mysterious. 
and shadowed, came suddenly upon her, 
on February 28, 1905. But this “grand 
woman of the great heart,” as she has 
been rightly called, was well prepared for 
the transition. She had completed every 
detail of architectural plan, permanent 
management and munificent endowment 
of her lasting expression of mother love 
when the summons came. 

Those who knew her best were glad 
that she was spared the knowledge of 
the ruthless wrecking of her beloved unl- 
versity by the earthquake of 1906. 

In this supreme crisis the trustees, 
faculty and student body assembled 
under a grand old oak standing on the 
campus and solemnly pledged themselves 
to rebuild the fallen structures. These 
promises have been faithfully kept, and 
the original purpose has been sanctified 
by the sacrifice of all concerned. 

The women at Stanford reacted to the 
calamity by making 500 layettes for the 
newly born homeless ones of San Fran- 
cisco’s double visitation. This action 
would have cheered and strengthened 
heart-hungry Jane Lathrop Stanford had 
she known it. For this, too, was a unl 
versal expression of mother love. 
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STATE LIBRARIANS AT YOSEMITE 
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UNITY INVESTMENT 


THE LIBRARY A COMM 


By MILTON J. FERGUSON, Librarian, California State Library. 


The librarians of California have just concluded a most successful convention in Yosemite 


The libraries need 


FARMER once suspected his son 
A of indulging in reading, a pastime 

in his opinion altogether damnable, 
because it meant the waste of time which 
should be spent in hoeing, or plowing, or 
milking. The boy, it was true, was a 
victim of this vice; but he could take it 
or leave it alone—depending upon the 
whereabout of his sire. One day the old 
man came upon a book, a dime novel in 
fact, hidden in the corn crib. He was 
about to destroy it when the impulse to 
look inside stayed his hand. The thing 
proved to have such a fascination for 
him, scorner of soft practices that he 
was, that he came in time to wink at his 
son’s reading habits, and even to permit 
books to be brought into the house. That 
incident took place a while ago. The 
farmer of today is not ashamed to learn 
from print; he recognizes the importance 
of new facts, and gathers them wherever 
he may. 

The one time animosity of the farmer 
and of the business man generally to the 
book arose, no doubt, because of its im- 
practical nature. It was purely recrea- 
tional—a side now easily and fully justi- 
fiable—and in the stilted fancy of the 
author of other ages, portrayed a life far 
removed from the pathway of the aver- 
age citizen. It was a day dream which, 
while it sometimes made the reader dis- 
satisfied with his lot in life, offered no 
way out. 

The modern librarian has not forgotten 
the recreating tonic which is found be- 
tween the covers of a book. He sees the 
necessity of a change of scene for the 
man and woman working under the stress 
of present day conditions. He holds that 
the printed page has a wholesome, an 
Mvigorating quality not to be found in 


Had Mr. Taxpayer been present and heard the many papers and addresses 
he would have been, more than ever, convinced that every cent the state spends on its 
libraries is money so well invested that it will be bringing in returns long after the invest- 
ment has been forgotten. 


and deserve the, support of every citizen. 


equal measure in some of the more 
popular amusements of the day, such as 
the motion pictures. He is convinced 
that the power of the book to reduce the 
strain on the nerves of the business man 
and woman could be reasonably advanced 
as full justification for its cost. In fact, 
he has come to take as a matter of 
course the inspirational and the recrea- 
tional quality of his service to mankind. 
If no further value could be claimed for 
the book, it would be justified. 

But in more recent years the library 
has taken on a new important aspect. 
It has become a business asset. During 
the past year especially, the California 
Library Association has devoted itself 
to the thought that the library worthy 
of public support must not only recreate, 
inspire, entertain its readers, but it must 
also contribute to their economic, pro- 
fessional, trade welfare. Great business 
concerns throughout the nation are in- 
stalling special libraries with a staff of 
trained workers, and are finding that the 
investment returns ae satisfactory 
dividend. What proves itself in such in- 
stances is altogether capable of being en- 
joyed by small business through the use 
of the city and county libraries, without 
the expenditure of any money beyond the 
very moderate sum paid toward the li- 
brary tax. 

Our schools are better attended today 
than they have ever been before. At 
the same time more men and women are 
taking correspondence courses, are using 
books for definite improvement purposes 
than ever before. It is easily possible 
for a man to become cultured, to become 
an authority, an expert through his own 
efforts aided by the information to be 
found in books. And the encouraging 





WHO ARE THEY? 





California Press Association Visitors 
By D. H. 


Association, in convention in Yo- 

semite, inured as they are to sur- 
prises soon ceased to blush after slap- 
ping the back of a betrousered individual 
with the request for a “light” only to 
have the person turn with a cute grin and 
proffer a lip stick or powder puff. In 
fact within two days they could have 
passed muster at a convention of that 
other group of C. P. A.’s (cert. pub. 
accts.) who make figures their life study. 
But the gentleman of the press received 
something of a shock when they made the 
trip to Nevada Falls. 

Atop a nearby knoll (thanks Bob, neat 
phrase) appeared a figure so aged and 
decrepit, so forlorn and worn, so bat- 
tered, weather beaten and torn that his 
trembling knee caps argued creakingly 
and audibly as he tottered forward. Be- 
hind him panted and toiled a slightly 
rotund figure in the garb of a Yosemite 
guide and with them, first hauling one 
and then pushing the other, was a very 
young gentleman. The press rushed 
forward. 

The guide was Governor Richardson, 
who at the expense of time and weight 
and the strength of his young son, John, 
had made the long trip for the purpose 
of—(this is hearsay only and neither per- 
sonal opinion or belief.) 

Showing the assembled gentlemen who 
represent the press of the state what a 
years’ hammering and mauling had done 
to the budget, for that, according to 
various persons present, was the identity 
of the battered old stranger. 

Personally, however, we believe that 
the removal of the whiskers would have 
disclosed the classic features of Robert 
Walker, publisher of Vallejo, and a close 
friend of the Governor. 


Tas delegates of the California Press 


thing is that an increasing number of 
American citizens are learning this open 
secret and practicing it. Books are not 
exactly self starters, they require some 
effort on the part of the individual; 
neither is he able to lead in golf, swim- 
ming or baseball just by wishing it so. 

The library of tomorrow may not be 
required to publish a balance sheet; but 
it will very definitely be found to return 
not only an ethical but actually a 
financial profit. No business, no profes- 
sion has yet been pointed out whose prac- 
titioners cannot materially increase their 
efficiency, their happiness through even a 
moderate use of the printed page. Are 
you getting what is coming to you? 
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The Bush-Fella 


(Continued from page 8) 


“My word!” he gasped. “That fella 
marster he plenty too much cross along 
me.” 

Great joy was his when he left. There 
was sing-sing in his brain. With his eyes 
almost popping from their sockets, his 
heart beating his breast like a meal- 
pounder, he hurried into the bamboo 
brakes at the jungle-rim. For tightly 
clasped against his arms he had a tin of 
bullamacow, which is canned meat, a 
remnant of colored print-cloth, and a pic- 
ture book. These treasures, he decided, 
must be buried, or he must explain to his 
elders tor breaking the tambu. 

* * * * 

Good deeds beget good deeds. Two 
hours later he returned with a wattle- 
plaited basket filled with kumaras (sweet 
potatoes), red bananas, breadfruit, alliga- 
tor pears, and limes of finest selection. 
On top of these he laid a _ sharp-tooth 
necklace, and a cowrie shell that could 
sing-sing like the sea. And all of these 
he laid at the feet of the Mary whose 
hands were kindly and could liberate 
such marvelous speaking from the bell. 

This done he again left, with no word 
at parting, save a broad grin of satisfac- 
tion, and to glance reverently at the 
brass diety who resided on top of a pole. 

The episode of the day completely 
changed Munku’s manner. He scorned 
when invited by his comrades, to hunt for 
the nests of wild chickens who lived 
among the shy sepals of the spider 
orchids and orange-and-green-mottled col- 
eus that garmented the cafion floor. Gone 
was the wonder of the toadstools whose 
undersides were green, scarlet and 
mauve, liberally besplashed with yellow 
spots. No more had he the desire to pur- 
sue the gorgeous butterflies through the 
woods to see their peacock-purple and 
orange wings sparkle iridescently in the 
sun-shafts. He was silent, thoughtful, 
studious. . 

He flung himself upon the ground be- 
fore the canoe-house. Its interior was 
tambu to Marys and to youths who had 
not yet earned the right to carry spears. 
Once it had been his most cherished wish 
to be accorded a voice in men’s circles, 
and to hear their tales of valor, as even 
now one spoke. 

Kwagga, the speaker, who claimed 
kinship to old Chief Nagapate, the King 
of the Big Number Islands, was recount- 
ing his exploits during a massacre of 
a “blackbirder’s” crew that had stove in 
her bow on Brougham shoal. Eight men 
fell that time before the slugs of their 
ancient Mausers, said Kwagga. 

Only for the merest instant did Munku 
turn his eyes toward the devil-devil house 
where, in the smoky rafters, sharpened 
pegs accommodated the dried, cured 
heads of the “blackbirder’s” crew. No, 
none of this now entertained him. He 
lay back and closed his eyes, to dream 
of the Mary, and of his presents, and of 
the bell which could flood his soul with 
sweet music, 

+ + oe “ 

Night came. From the vaulted bowl 
above descended darkness. From afar 
trembled the murmur of the surf as it 
beat the _ salt-encrusted cliffs. Song 
stopped in the throats of birds, and the 
goblin-haunted forest was hushed, except 
for its ever-whispering leaves and the 
occasional thin screech of a _ nocturnal 


bat. Peace brooded over land and sea, 
and over the campfires that stabbed the 
gloom like the wings of fireflies. 

Into the largest of these fires stared 
Munku, still dreaming, his mind filled 
with the amazing adventure of the day. 
Never before in his short life had so 
much experience been his. 

What youth has stood on the beach 
and not felt the desire to plunge into the 
foaming waters and swim out to see what 
was beyond the horizon? What moth has 
scorched its wings in the candle’s flame 
and dared not return again? What hare, 
once pursued by farmer’s hounds, has 
not again ventured into the very maw of 
death by the lure of a carrot or a nibble 
of cabbage? So Munku. Desire flamed 
again within him to once more worship at 
the shrine of the wonder voice—flamed 
so devoutly that not even a score of 
Faulkners with steely muscles could 
quench the burning. Oh, to be once more 
enslaved by the fascinating accents of the 
singing one! Could he, by his own hand, 
produce the magnificent words?—this he 
always asked himself. 

But the bell lay fathoms and fathoms 
away, and the jungle was dark, and 
a swarm with stinging, crawling denizens. 
Yet Munku withdrew silently from the 
circle of firelight and the ones that sat 
beside it. oP 

Slowly, and as softly as the plumes of 
the areca palms that scarcely moved 
against the palely luminous sky, he crept 
across the patch of glistening sand. He 
was bleeding in a dozen places from the 
brambles that had clutched his flesh, and 
his body was exhausted with pain from 
his travel, but—there he was, almost at 
the foot of the idol. 

He leant an ear for a moment toward 
the few houses that comprised the vi!- 
lage. He heard no sound from them, 
though their windows radiated light. 


* * * * 
‘ 


What a thrill shot through him, as his 
hands sought and found the hanging vine! 
It was a precious moment, more precious 
than anything else he could desire. 

He pulled. No sound came. Again. 
Yet no voice. Almost a sob escaped him. 
And again—a little harder. Just the 
faintest ting! reached him, and he knew 
he had won. 

Suddenly he sprang into the blackness 
of a bush. He had heard low voices. 
From his place of concealment he saw 
the place alive with creeping men. Some- 
thing was amiss. But what was it? 
These were black men—not Alus, to 
which tribe he belonged, but Rubianas, 
who were warlike and fierce. Vaguely 
Munku sensed that Faulkner was among 
them. And the idea crept upon him that 
the Mary was concerned in some sort of 
danger. A moment later he scuttled off 
into the darkness and safety. 

Faulkner had played his cards well, 
although from his recent comradeship 
with squareface he had cast discretion 
lightly aside. A few hours in the ale 
house had made the lambent fires of 
common sense flare into diabolical fires. 
He had realized that his time of resi- 
dence in Malu was at an end. He owed 
every one money; he had imposed upon 
those who had tried to assist him and 
had insulted their women. .. . He 
had cursed himself again and again for 
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his rash folly that afternoon, knowing 
that Signa McKinley was lost to him for- 
ever. To his befuddled mind but one so- 
lution had remained, and he had acted 
upon it. The Rubianas had been easily 
incited into murderous intents. Upon 
promise of reward they were to carry 
Miss McKinley off into captivity, attack 
the whites, and furnish Faulkner with re- 
venge upon Miles Appleton, whom he 
blamed for his entire condition. 

So far the raid was proceeding without 
a hitch. 

Faulkner drew a lesser chief aside and 
gave him final instructions. Miss McKin- 
ley would soon enter the school, as was 
her custom, to arrange her work for the 
following day. Everything must be done 
in silence; she must not be permitted to 
scream. He would join them after the 
raid, and the captive would be delivered 
to him, 

2 * - 7 

Faulkner strode off toward the club- 
house, mounted its steps, and entered 
the door. The usual folk were there, 
some reading, others at chess. None of 
them paid more than ordinary attention 
to him. He noted it with satisfaction, 
as he sank into a seat, for he must not 
be suspected of implication in the affair. 
He consoled himself with the idea that 
he could not be suspected, he being pres- 
ent and thus having an alibi. 

A half hour later the drone of voices 
suddenly ceased as a _ shot crashed 
through the window. Then followed a 
fusillade of shots, accompanied by de- 
moniac yells, the blowing of conch-trum- 
pets, and the dull boom-boom of snake- 
skin-headed war drums. 

Instantly everybody cast themselves 
prone upon the floor, and crawled toward 
their arms, as former experience had 
taught them. Faulkner, too, took refuge 
behind a bookcase, knowing his oniy 
chance of injury would be from a stray 
shot. 

Sergeant Miles Appleton had been lying 
down, but at the sound of the first shot 
he had leaped to his feet, grabbed his 
Krag-Jorgenson rifle and buckled his re- 
volver at his side, and had taken charge 
of the situation. 

“The constabulary’ll be here in a min- 
ute,” he offered by way of encourage- 
ment. I wonder what’s happened now? 
Some petty grievance, I suppose.” ; 

He pressed his eyes to a_ loophole. 
Dimly he could see the black figures con- 
stantly shifting their positions in the 
deep shadows. 

“Keep away from the windows,” he 
cautioned, just as another volley of slugs 
burst into the room. 

A rifle clattered to the floor, its owner 
sinking beside it, with frothy blood spurt- 
ing from his neck. 

“Lord!” gasped another. 
Joe. Damn ’em!” 

A volley from the defenders, coming 
simultaneously, lighted up the blackness 
outside. 

Appleton staggered back, his hands be- 
fore his eyes, a low cry in his throat. 
Another sprang to his aid. 

“Hurt?” 


“They got 


* * * * 


He shook his head. ’ 

“They’ve got Signa McKinley out 
there!” In the brief flash he had seen 
her, terror stricken, in the arms of a huge 
black whose body was besmeared with 
ochre, clay, and girdled with shells. A 
sickness of heart smote him; and he was 
vaguely conscious of a strange something 
behind that sickness. 
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He made for the door. Someone hauled 
him back forcibly. 
“It’s suicide,” 

“Wait——” 

A lull came into the firing. No one 
seemed to know what it betokened. The 
air was becoming stifling and unnaturally 
warm. Then at the first smell of smoke, 
the truth dawned upon them. The Rubi- 
anas had fired the house. 

With the discovery the din outside was 
resumed. The yells became louder, the 
blare of mouth-shells became more un- 
canny, and through the loopholes Apple- 
ton could see the mad contortions of their 
demon-fandango as they danced about 
the place like slimy octopi in the tooth- 
less, saturnine mouth of limbo. 

“IT can’t stand this any more,” an- 
nounced a trader. “We've got to run for 
it. I wonder why the constabulary 
doesn’t ” A shot bit off his words, 
and he fell heavily on top of Faulkner, 
who was gibbering in genuine fright bor- 
dering insanity. 

The constabulary dashed up, just as the 
flames drove the defenders out of the 
door. 

“Get that machine gun ready,” ordered 
a junior officer of the outfit, “and turn 
it loose.” 

“No; for God’s sake, no!” protested 
Appleton. “We might hit Miss McKin- 
ley.” 

Just then it dawned upon him that they 
had not been fired upon since leaving the 
house, though the yells were twice as 
awful and fierce. He could not divine the 
reason. What was the Rubianas’ game? 
It was not their custom to quit so easily. 

“Wait. Listen,” he added, lending an 
ear to the yelling, then he muttered 
thankfully: ‘“We’re saved. The Alus are 
doing it for us.” 

* 


was the _ warning. 





* * * 


“We'll lay it onto the both of them,” 
suggested the junior officer, with a curse. 

“No, don’t,” objected Appleton. 
“They’ve been aching for a chance at 
each other for a long time. Let ’em fight 
it out. It’s the only way they’ll be satis- 
fied; it was bound to come, sooner or 
later.” 

Appleton’s eyes had been searching 
the darkness eagerly. Suddenly he 
sprang off toward a dark fringe of woods. 

The Rubianas had intended to beat a 
retreat when they saw the soldiers ar- 
rive, but the Alus, their hereditary ene- 
mies, had cut off their escape. 

A huge finger of flame leaped skyward 
and, with a mournful whine, the thatched 
roof of the clubhouse caved in, igniting 
the whole structure which burned like 
powder. From its center rose one long- 
drawn wail. 

The burning house made the scene 
ghastly. Here and there lay a still form, 
smeared with blood and earth. Among 
them Appleton was searching about, un- 
mindful of danger. He made his way 
cautiously toward a copse of trees, hav- 
ing caught sight of something white in 
their midst. He crouched and approached 
more warily. 

“Bang!” A slug buzzed past him. The 
uncertain light had saved him. He 
rushed in, recognizing the sound of a 
Single-shot trader rifle. The black could 
hot reload in the time it required for 
Appleton to rush in. A few feet away 
from the devil, he pointed the black 
mouth of his automatic and—and the 
trees for the merest instant became 
bathed in a crimson glow—then darkness 
again. Tenderly he carried Signa Mc- 
Kinley off toward the group of soldiers. 








Even in the dim light he could see she 
was uninjured, though she had fainted. 


* * * * 


It was a solemn conclave that was 
seen in the shade of the great banyan 


trees before the school a couple of days . 


later. One by one the Rubiana chiefs 
were sentenced to do penance, some to 
death, some to hard labor, and some to 
prison. Granville Faulkner was absent: 
for he slept the long sleep. The Alus, 
too, were there, though they drew no 
sentence. Investigation had proven that 
they had done the government a great 
service in quelling the uprising. An aged 
Alu chief told how the news had come 
to him. 

During his telling the eyes of all were 
concentrated upon Munku, who sat with 
the protecting arm of the Mary about 
his shoulders. He knew he was the sub- 
ject of the conversation. It struck him to 
fear, yet as he looked up into the Mary’s 
face he knew he was safe. And when the 
trial was over—— 

“T’ll have to keep an eye on that kid,” 
avowed Miles Appleton to Miss McKin- 
ley; “he’s done us a great favor.” 

Signa McKinley nodded her head in 
positive assent. 

“And all on account of a bell,” she 
added, “and he shall ring it to his heart's 
content, every morning.” And she smiled, 
thinking, perhaps, the islands were not 
so bad, after all. 

But Munku. 

He rang the bell—indeed he rang it. 

Once more his hands clasped the 
hanging vine. And down, with all his 
might and main! Then—— 

The mighty god spoke his mighty 
voice. Vaguely he sensed he was drown- 
ing out the murmurs of the day—aye, 
even the sea itself lost its cry before the 
clanging that boomed from the creature's 
mouth. The tremendous vibrations of it 
echoed and surged down around his ears 
and shoulders and swelled and died in 
the channels of his bones and caused him 
to quiver with an emotion without name. 
So completely did he yield mind and body 
to the vast and rich tongue that he saw 
not the many people about him smiling 
amusedly; for he himself was smiling 
nay, he was grinning, apishly, proudly 
and with intense satisfaction. 


MATE OF BARCELONA 


(Continued from page 35) 


. that he could bring to her only dis- 
grace. He had no right to have 
awakened that wondrous thing that shone 
is her eyes. Limply his hands dropped 
to his sides and he turned and looked off 
beyond the waving green of the jungle 
i . to where he knew there was gin, 
and women who danced alluringly under 


the palms .... there seemed nothing to 
hinder him now .. . . he felt his courage 
waning. 


Antonia read the thoughts in his face, 
and soft appeal, tender pity glimmered 
in her eyes. Limply his hands dropped 


“Juan!” she cried, terror and hope 
alike in her voice, “Juan! .. . don’t look 
like that .... I’m here, Juan!” 


Woman’s love knows no barriers, but 
man’s honor may construct many. Juan 
had honor; he turned away and tore at 
the soft fingers that clung to him. 

“IT can’t, Antonia!” he cried, “don’t you 
see .... I’ve no right!” 

“But Juan!” she cried, “I haven’t told 
you all... . listen!” 

Then, still clinging to him, passionate- 
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ly, tearfully, she poured out the story. 
Told how after Captain Jornson was car- 
ried aboard the schooner he revived and 
lived long enough to tell what he had 
not been able to tell that other night 
because of the gag in his mouth. How, 
after sailing away from Barcelona, day 
by day he had come to realize vividly the 
great wrong he had done Maria, who, he 
knew, truly loved him. The memory of 
her warm kisses, the passionate words 
she had poured into his ears, her wor- 
shipping trust and simple faith, all came 
back and seemed ever before him invis- 
ible, accusing presences. The conscience 
of manhood was overpowering the care- 
less impulses and free thinking of youth; 
he began to suffer, and far strange ports 
brought him no peace of mind. 


Maria .... star of the sea.... the 
name means, and the nights were filled 
of memories for the skipper. He told 
how the marriage had been valid, that 
he had lied to Maria, half as a con- 
venient means of breaking off with her 
half through a motive of strange altruism 
to leave her thinking herself free to 
marry again if she desired. 

So one night, standing bare-headed on 
the deck of his vessel, the skipper had 
looked up at the stars and made a de- 
cision. He put back to Barcelona to 
right the wrong he had done. But Maria 
was gone, where he could not find. Then 
he had sailed away again, and became 
a changed man, became the hard, griz- 
zled, restless rover of the seas whom 
many feared and none understood. He 
had made such expiation as he knew 
.... kept the accusing figure of the 
Christ ever before him.... that he 
should never forget .. . he even changed 
the name he had disgraced and which he 
felt to weigh down upon him in accusa- 
tion. But he died—Antonia told—in 
peace, with his wife’s name on his lips 
and a strange fancy that he saw her love- 
lighted face reflected in the forgiving 
features of the Christ on the wall. 

And as Juan heard those words the 
thing in him seemed to grow to over- 


powering proportions... . this thing 
that had kept him clean and good .... 
saved him .... stifled that other and 
black plant..... the thing that had 
first been born of his mother... . her 


wonderful love, that knew no bitterness. 
only forgiveness. And suddenly he knew 
all his inheritance had not been tragic. 
The hate he had tried to build his life 
upon was of his own constructing... . 
but it had failed, and this glowing new 
thing, pure and good, that had dominated, 
had been his real inheritance. The 
greater of passions was triumphant. 


Madly he tore the locket from about his 
neck and gazed at it hungrily, as though 
he feared accusation there. But in the 
tragic beauty of that woman, the sweet 
serenity of the Virgin, he saw only lov- 
ing kindness. 

Then the thing fell from his fingers to 
the sand and with a sob he turned to the 
girl before him. 

“Antonia!” he cried, “Antonia..... 
mine!” 

He dropped his head against her 
shoulder, and there was a mother’s ten- 
derness in her face as she clasped her 
hands about it. A moment later he 
raised his face and there, on the lonely 
beach with the coral waters foaming at 
their feet, the man and woman stood to- 
gether, silent, smiling, and gazed off be- 
yond the ragged palms to where all life 
lay beckoning. 
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The Boss of the River Gang 


(Continued from page 23) 


on his account, to offer me advice that is 
worth less than the effort exerted to give 
it. He shall have a guardian—an honest 
man: a friend of his father’s.” 

Two weeks later Mrs. Denby failed to 
find Esteban at his usual place by the 
creek. His hat and coat lay on the stone 
where he habitually sat, and there were 
many confused footprints in the soft 
earth about, to which hers were added. 
But none except hers, seemed to lead 
away from the stream that was swollen 
by an unusually fall of rain. 

Much to Mrs. Denby’s surprise, Denby 
was diligent in efforts to find Esteban, 
and his search continued during several 
days. His apparent interest pleased her, 
and for the time softened her resentment 
toward him. 

Denby soon gave up the quest, declar- 
ing further endeavor utterly useless, set- 
tled himself in his favorite lounging place 
on the porch, and puffed away at a pipe 
that seldom, when he was awake, was out 
of his mouth; with a shrug of indiffer- 
ence and a sweep of his hands, palms out, 
he dismissed the matter. 


“If he’s gone, he’s gone. That ends it.” 
His smouldering wrath at Mrs. Denby’s 
importuning leaped into flame. “Damn 
it! Suppose he is gone,” he snarled at 
her. “I tell you he was crazy as a bed- 
bug. Should he be found—unfortunately, 
he'll quite likely kill you, one day.” 


“More likely kill you, you beast.” Mrs. 
Denby was frenzied. “He hated you.” 
She glared like a tiger about to spring 
and Denby quailed under the fierceness of 
her gaze. “He saw through your ma- 
chinations — hated the very shadow of 
you; perhaps you have made away with 
him.” Her words scalded like escaping 
steam. Denby was cowed, and his 
thoughts became confused. 

“Wonder what she knows —that she 
doesn’t tell? Can it be possible—” 
Memories suddenly dashed with lightning 
speed, through his mind. 

“*Machinations’?” he hissed, his voice 
trembling with suppressed rage “‘Ma- 
chinations’?” He raised his arm as 
though about to deal a blow. “Woman, 
how dare you?” 

“I said mach-i-na-’ Mrs. Denby’s voice 
trailed away—her tongue had become 
Paralyzed; veins stood out like cords on 
temples and neck. 

In her intense loathing of the man, 
his words as they fell, were like a red 
Tag to a bull, and Denby, cowering be- 
fore the thoroughly enraged woman, 
lowered his arm; he believed she had 
suddenly gone stark mad. 

She took a step nearer, raised her 
hands high above her head, uttered an 


inarticulate cry and staggering, fell head- 
long at his feet. Through rage and 
anguish, a blood vessel had ruptured in 
her brain. 


HEN Mrs. Denby’s will was read by 

her attorney, it became known 
that her entire estate was bequeathed in 
trust for her son, Antonio Jose Esteban, 
to be held until such time as he should 
be in full control of reasoning faculty. 
Mr. Amber August Denby, meantime, so 
the will stated, should he survive her, 
was privileged to remain on the estate 
as overseer and for such _ service 
rendered, was to receive a reasonable 
wage, at the discretion of her son’s trus- 
tee—an old and trusted friend of the 
late husband. 


Denby as a matter of course, remained. 
Mrs. Denby had failed to dispose of her 
property in event her son did not sur- 
vive her. The son’s disappearance, and 
mystery concerning him, complicated 
matters. 

The belief prevailed that Tony Este- 
ban, as Ben was supposed to be, had 
fallen in the creek and had been swept 
away. There was no authentic proof of 
Tony’s death; and until a certain length 
of time had expired the supposed Tony 
could not in law be considered dead. 

It seemed as though Denby’s fate had 
lifted him at flood-tide and swept him 
into the lap of fortune. He wore a broad 
band of crepe on his sleeve, and a solemn 
face in the presence of others; and he 
laughed in the same sleeve at thought 
of his “machinations.” And while he 
laughed in his sleeve he induced the 
trustee to expend a considerable sum 
from the income from the estate, in 
effort to find the young man, were he 
living. 

Several years passed. Celestine Este- 
ban Denby had no surviving relatives, 
and her son never appeared. The estate 
came into Denby’s possession, and, after 
erecting a costly monument to the mem- 
ory of mother and son, as soon as he 
could close the provisional deals he had 
made with ultimate disposal of the ranch 
in view, he went elsewhere; whither none 
knew, or cared. 

A fortnight had scarcely elapsed after 
his departure, when a young man an- 
nouncing that he was Tony Esteban, ar- 
rived in Northhaven. He had seen an 
advertisement in an ancient paper, so he 
said, and had come from an out-of-the- 
way place to answer in person. 

The young man gave a lucid account of 
his life back to the time of rescue from 
the flood but could not recall a single 
incident of any sojourn since then, with 
Mrs. Esteban-Denby. He declared posi- 
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tively that he had been at various places 
during the time he was said to have been 
on the Esteban ranch with his mother 
and Denby. 

Vainly Northhaven folk jogged his 
memory; they believed his mind had 
turned about, again. 


(To be continued in August) 
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“TELL IT TO THE JUDGE” 
(Continued from page 21) 


intent. The ranger’s first care was to 
telephone the forest guard nearest the 
fire. This man, Allman—an Indian, 
whose ability to follow a track is equal 
to that of a bloodhound—was instructed 
to proceed with all speed to the fire, 
taking what few men he could get with- 
out loss of time and to exert his own 
best efforts toward finding the incendiary. 
The ranger himself would leave the 
headquarters station with more men and 
a pack train loaded with tools and sup- 
plies. Now notice what this Indian, All- 
man, did, 

Arriving at the scene of the fire at 
3:30 o’clock, he marshalled his little 
force of firefighters and placed them in 
charge of an experienced old moun- 
taineer. This crew would have a battle, 
he knew, to keep the flames from the 
buildings and haystacks of the two 
homesteads and he directed them to con- 
fine their activities to that work until 
he returned from a reconnaissance of 
the opposite side of the fire. Allman, 
thus sure that his fire crew would not 
annoy him by leaving a maze of con- 
fusing tracks around the burn, went 
straight to the starting point of the fire. 

Here he found what he was searching 
for—a man’s track, recently made and 
with nails of a unique type in the sole 
of the shoe. Allman followed this track 
back in the direction from which it had 
come until he had satisfied himself as to 
the location of the man’s cabin. Some 
of the tracks that were particularly clear 
impressions the Indian covered with 
brush or stones to await the appearance 
of his superior officers. Then Allman 
took up the trail again in an endeavor 
to ascertain where the incendiary had 
gone. At one place he found where the 
trail crossed a marshy spot and here 
were two or three impressions, clearcut 
—unmistakable. These also the tracker 
protected from wandering animals by a 
little pen of brush and sticks. Then 
swiftly he retraced the circle the in- 
cendiary had made around the home- 
steads. The trail led back to the cabin, 
but the man was not at home. He was 
on the fire line with his neighbors, less 
conspicuous than had he remained away 
when every man in the locality was 
needed to combat the fire. 


When the ranger came he first looked 
at the tracks Allman had so carefully pro- 
tected, then with the aid of a little pack- 
age of plaster of paris and some water, 
he made a perfect replica of the im- 
prints. Next the two men went to the 
cabin from which the incendiary had 
come and seized a pair of boots whose 
soles were identical in shape and mark- 
ing with the plaster reproductions of the 
tracks at the fire. Allman’s work on the 
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case was now done. The rest was de- 
tective work. 

When the ranger arrested the suspect 
the latter stated that he had been work- 
ing alone in his mine all day. Further, 
when informed of the charge against him, 
he made a sworn statement that he never 
in his life had been near the gulch where 
the fire had started and then he damned 
himself absolutely by saying that the 
boots were his and that they never had 
been out of his possession or had ever 
been worn by anyone else. There was 
more evidence, more assertions and de- 
nials but not to weary one with details, 
a hard-headed jury listened to Allman 
end the ranger, looked at the boots and 
the plaster reproductions of the tracks 
and returned a verdict of guilty. The 
resulting sentence was heavy. There 
have been no more fires in that district. 


And there are countless other incidents 
like this one. The rangers have little of 
the fanciful or bizarre about them. They 
do not care for publicity; to them their 
work is prosiac, a means to an end. Be- 
cause of the loosely knit organization, 
with its widely separated stations, man- 
ned by one or at the most, two men, 
there is not the romantic, colorful flavor 
about their detective work that surrounds 
that of the members of other organiza- 
tions. But follow—as I did once—an 
Indian tracker as he trailed three in- 
cendiaries over the sixty miles of broken 
range country and into a town where the 
ranger in charge could exercise his de- 
tective ability and then you will admit, 
as I did, that many of our western fic- 
tion stories are not overdrawn. 


The rangers never frame or railroad a 
man for the sake of making a record. 


_ They want the man who is guilty and it 


is better—their code says—that ten 
guilty ones should go free than that one 
innocent person should suffer. Once con- 
vinced though, that a crime has been 
committed deliberately and with premedi- 
tation the Service code is merciless, as 
this incident will show. 

A hanger-on of the movie studios, hav- 
ing aided in some scenes depicting the 
work of the rangers and thus securing 
a smattering of information about the 
Service, possessed himself in some man- 
ner of a badge. Now, there is nothing 
over which a ranger is more‘touchy than 
an unauthorized possession of the bronze 
shield with its emblazoned pine tree. It 
is to him the visible token of honor and 
upright dealing and he is apt to get 
dangerous when the emblem of his 
loyalty is besmirched. If the pseudo- 
ranger had been possessed of a little 
more wit he would have known this, but 
as it was he blithely added to his other 
unlawful possessions a forged letter of 
introduction and set out to make a living 
without work. 


(Continued on page 47) 
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HAMLET 


(Continued from page 38) 

company which toured the state from Siskiyou to San 
Diego. For one season David Belasco was a valuable 
member of the company. Belasco, as I remember him, 
had a full, clear, pleasing voice and other qualifications 
necessary for a successful actor. The stage was a loser 
when he forsook it to become a playwright and manager. 
Wilton was a fair actor with an imposing presence and 
an Edwin Forrest face. In playing Hamlet he was never 
dismayed by the smallness of his company. A few years 
before his death he told me that at a pinch he could pro- 
duce Hamlet with but four people. “I generally do it 
with six or seven,” he said. I asked him how on earth 
he got away with it. “Easy enough,” he answered. “I 
cut out, transpose, adapt and double up.” To my com- 
ment that his audiences must have had hysterics, he 
replied: “No such thing. They stood for it and the 
majority of them thought it was the real thing. But, to 
be frank, the performances as a rule must have made old 
Bill Shakespeare turn in his grave.” 

I was forced to witness the Hamlet of Robert Fulford, 
as I had consented to enact the role of “King Claudius” 
for that occasion. Fulford had been playing to poor 
houses in an interior city and a few warm-hearted citi- 
zens had tendered him a benefit. Hamlet was selected 
as the play. Fulford, a studious and painstaking actor, 
later married Annie Pixley, a popular comedienne who 
took the East by storm by her acting in M’liss, a dramat- 
ization of Bret Harte’s unfinished story. 

The stage for the Fulford benefit was too small for 
the production of Shakespearean plays, so an addition 
hastily was put on. It consisted of rough boards placed 
on trestles. The boards were not nailed down, as they 
were to be returned the day after the performance. 
There was a large audience present, and before the cur- 
tain went up Fulford urged the members of the company 
to be very careful in making exits, as the ends of the 
loose boards extended several feet beyond the trestles. 
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When you invest your savings you can- 
not afford to experiment with untried 
investments or to take a chance in 
doubtful securities. The safe plan al- 
ways is to select a standard safe invest- 
ment — well known and tested for a 
long period of years. 
Straus Bonds are known from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific as a stand- 
ard safe first mortgage investment 
which has been immune from loss 
for 41 years. 
If you are interested in these standard 
safe investments, call or write for in- 
formation at the address below. Ask 


for— 
Booklet G-1330 


S. W. STRAUS & CO. 


523 S. Spring St. 79 Post St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. San Francisco, Calif. 


C-1923 by S. W. 5S. & Co. 
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The VOS€@ Grand 


needs no introduction to those 
' who understand real piano 
values. Its reputation is world- 
wide, and is based upon genera- 
tions of scientific piano con- 
struction. Investigate its re- 
markable quality and its low 
price before buying a piano. 


We Challenge Comparisons 


Write for our beautifully illustrated 
catalogue and easy payment plan. 


VOSE & SONS PIANO COMPANY 
189 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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—EE—EEEEEEE>>E>=E>_=E=E=E=E>E~y I ~=—CThe play went well in the first act, until Hamlet, despite 
the entreaties of “Horatio,” follows the “Ghost.” Then 
something happened. Forgetting his injunction to the 
other players, Fulford as Hamlet went to the end of his 
exit, to have the board upon which he had been walking 
go down, sending him sprawling upon the lower floor, 
the other end of the board flapping up and striking 
“Horatio” on the side of the head. The force of the 
blow sent “Horatio” against a wing. That frail structure 
failed to support him, and there was another crash and 
fall. Behind the wing was the “Ophelia” of the cast. 
Unable to maintain her equilibrium, she too was com- 
pelled to join Hamlet and “Horatio” upon the floor. It 
was pure luck that kept her from falling upon Hamlet. 
She was a very heavy woman and Fulford was a small, 
spare man, and if she had landed on him he must have 
been smashed flatter than a pancake. This disaster 
ended the show. The box office money was returned and 
next morning Fulford, broke and disgusted, began to 
tramp the long miles to San Francisco. 
on. Of the latter day Hamlets, there is not one, in my 
We Challenge Comparisons opinion, at all comparable to the Hamlets of Booth, 
log and for ‘pattern ofthe Vows Grand, Irving, Davenport or Adams. Varying points of excel- 
Vose & Sons Piano Company lence have been shown in the Hamlets of Sothern, Kel- 
189 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. ‘ , : 
lerd, Whiteside, Hampden. Lieber and others, and now 
John Barrymore has entered the lists. He has many 
things in his favor. Perhaps he may become the reign- 
ing Hamlet of the first half of the twentieth century. 
Perhaps. 

The last half of the nineteenth century found Edwin 
Booth and Henry Irving the dominant interpreters of 
Shakespearean characters. Each rose to high success 
between 1870 and 1890. A sturdy critic of the old school 
once said that there were only two kinds of actors in the 
world—the born actor and the manufactured actor. This 
opinion applied to Booth and Irving. Booth was a born 
actor, Irving a manufactured actor. Booth in Hamlet 
did not have to assume—he was Hamlet. His whole life, 
charged with misfortune, gave him an individuality that 
Wet de)-Fellt ») made him a living copy of the Prince of Denmark. He 
FREE FROM | was not a scholar, he could not, like either Irving or 
DESTRUCTIVE | Barrett, enter glibly into intellectual analyses of the 

SULPHO great characters in the plays of Shakespeare, but when 
COMPOUNDS | he appeared upon the stage to invite comparison between 
Produced unde p his methods and the methods of his more learned con- 
























































The Vose Grand |{; 


has incomparable Tone—the one quality 
above all others which makes a real 
. The exquisite tone of the Vose 
rand distinguishes it from all other 















































m& the new HEXEON ba ; ; 

Na Pyocess ps ' temporaries, the scholar was ineffectual and the senses 
WS quickly surrendered to the spell of genius. 

4 Henry Irving was an intellectual actor and also one 

Bb k d b of the most skillful managers and adroit advertisers of 

ac y his age. Every character undertaken by him showed the 


Sci ifi A h ity result of extraordinary labor. It was his habit to study 
lent C ut or! not only the lines of his own part and the language of 
Cycol-ize your the play, but also to make historical research, ask the 


aid of historic and archaelogical wisdom, so as to give 


motor Today his public a masterpiece of industry and skill. But always 


his labor was apparent throughout his work. Detail and 


ASSOCIATED OIL COMPANY ingenuity called forth admiration, but never enthusiasm. 


San Francisco Much has been said and written about Irving’s manner- : 
(Continued on page 48) 
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“TELL IT TO THE JUDGE” 
(Continued from page 44) 

His method was simplicity itself. He 
did not approach any of the quick-think- 
ing, slow speaking field men, trained as 
he knew them to be in meeting the pub- 
lic. He dealt rather, with office men who, 
while thoroughly imbued with the loyalty 
and fraternalism of the Service are yet 
unused to contact with a criminal ele- 
ment. To such men our canny bunco- 
steerer made the plea that he was tem- 
porarily in need of cash. He was a mem- 
ber of the Service on a secret mission 
and would the gentleman cash his check? 

It was the old story, of course; our 
smooth talking friend evidently intend- 
ing to keep just one jump ahead of his 
returning checks but apparently he had 
never before met up with an outfit that 
jumps as suddenly and keeps jumping 
as steadily as do those mountain detec- 
tives of the forest Service. The first re- 
port came from a southern town, then 
came a wail from a ticket agency farther 
north. From city to town, from town to 
village, always north, the bunco man and 
his fake credentials travelled and always 
just behind him the clutching hand of the 
Service law enforcement division groped 
for its quarry. 

At Seattle our frisky crook attempted 
to take passage for Australia but the 
detectives were too hot on his trail. With 
his companions in crime he sailed for 
Alaska and at Ketchikan walked off the 
boat into the waiting arms of the United 
States Marshal. The little electric cur- 
rent, singing over a thousand miles of 
wire, had done its work. For the first 
offense, that of impersonating a Forest 
Officer, the bunco man received two years 
on MeNeil’s Island. This sentence served 
and he came out of prison to meet an- 
other charge for which he received a 
three-year jolt. And that is not all. 
When he is once more free, he will find 
a third charge awaiting him. He is no 
doubt convinced by this time that it does 
not pay to fool with Uncle Sam’s rangers. 

Few of those who enjoy their summer 
vacations in the pine woods of the Na- 
tional Forests realize the extent of the 
Police work that the rangers do as a 
matter of daily routine. Once having 
determined that a strict enforcement of 
the law would reduce the number of fires 
and consequently reduce the burden on 
the taxpayers they gave more and more 
attention to fixing the responsibility for 
fires until during 1921 they made 341 ar- 
rests for violation of fire laws in Cali- 
fornia alone. 
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WORTH-WHILE 
Summer Reading 


MEN LIKE GODS—H. G. Wells’ new novel. 
In this new story Wells as novelist and prophet transports us 
into the world of two thousand years hence. $2.00. 
THE SCUDDERS—By Irving Bacheller. 


A keen but kindly satire on the follies of fashionable life and 
the fads and excesses of the young people today. $1.50. 


DANGER—By Ernest Poole. 


Through a series of incidents, increasing in dramatic intensity 
to a climax of tremendous power, Mr. Poole deals with one of the 
grave dangers to present day civilization. $2.00. 


Mystery Tales 


THE BARGE OF HAUNTED LIVES—By J. A. Tyson 


A story of strange incidents and exciting complications so inter- 
woven and intermingled that one is forced to recognize a radical 
departure from the customary detective story. $2.00. 


THE WRONG MOVE—By Anna R. Burr. 


A sophisticated novel of romance and adventure—a story of 
thrills and mystery in which a spirited and willful American girl 
blindfolded and single handed plays her game against destiny. $2.00. 


Fiction With a California Setting 


THE POOR MAN—By Stella Benson. 


Scenes in Bohemian literary circles in California, brilliant pic- 
tures of Chinese life, a fantastic story in vivid, satiric phrase. $2.00. 


THE COAST OF EDEN—By Robert Duffus. 


A conflict between a man’s ideals and his ultimate realization 
that the true tragedy in his life has been in himself. $2.00. 


Books of a More Serious Turn 


RURAL CALIFORNIA—By E. J. Wickson. 


An account of the character of California rural life and its in- 
dustries. A complete discussion of the natural resources and con- 
crete agricultural achievements which are unique in the history of 
American progress. $2.50. 


THE MEXICAN NATION—By Herbert Priestly. 


This history of the Mexican nation will be welcomed as the 
first adequate treatment of the subject in English. Dr. Priestly has 
covered here the whole history of Mexico. $3.00. 


At All Bookstores or from 


The Macmillan Company 


609 Mission Street San Francisco, California 
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HAMLET 


(Continued from page 46) 
isms, but it is not on record that ever a word was written 


or said about the mannerisms of Edwin Booth. He had # ale : ae ee , a {:3 Ie. 
. wy." wee “o" aA, 


none. Irving was never graceful, his voice was tuneless, 
his elocution faulty and his form inflexible. Yet, in spite 
of these handicaps, he was so great an artist that he rose 
triumphant above them, though he never did rise to the 
plane upon which nature had placed Edwin Booth. oF i 
I am not alone in the opinion that Booth’s Hamlet has 
never been equalled in America or elsewhere. In art, 
talent of the most exhaustible kind, industry of the All Outdoor Sports Ideal SummerClimate 
highest nature and patience, when placed against genius, will bring you 
which hardly knows its power, are like pygmies before 
a giant. Booth cared nothing for artistic detail, so dear H D 
to Irving. Booth was indifferent to scenic arrangement, appy ays 
his only satisfaction was in emphasizing the greatness of filled with 
his characters. The eye was gratified and the mind 
impressed by the perfection of Irving’s art, but the heart Life and Energy 
was never touched as it was when Booth, with shabby 
surroundings, mean accessories and commonplace sup- 
port, thrilled an audience as familiar with the text as 


he himself was. 
Edwin Booth’s star shone steadily in the theatrical 


firmament for two generations, and his fame will last 
as long as intelligence is a ruling factor in this world 
of change. After his death in 1893 the last verse of a 


beautiful poetic tribute, written by Alice Brown, ex- 

pressed the sentiment of all America. LOS ANGELES 

“Farewell! Farewell, indeed! But take with thee 
Our true allegiance to that orient land— A Resort Hotel in the Heart of a Great City 
The laurels and the rosemary of life 
Lying unnoted in thy nerveless hand. 
Take with thee, too, our bond of gratitude, 
Led ee ee ne onatgy ay = script, Tennis Courts. Bowling Greens. Horseback 
Thy name upon the poor players’ slandered page, 
And teach the lords of empty birth a King may walk the stage.” Picnics. Motion Picture Theatre. Daily 
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27-acre Park. Open Air Plunge. Splendid Golf Course. 


Riding. Miniature Golf Course (on grounds) 





ONE LITTLE SLIP—AND IN Concerts, and the famous “Cocoanut 


Grove” for dancing every evening. 





The Rates Are Moderate 


Write for Chef's Booklet of 


California Recipes and Information. 


THE ALEXANDRIA 


is Los Angeles’ leading 
downtown hotel 














Mermaids riding the surf board, or aquaplane, off the shores 
of Clear Lake Park, Lake County, California. This sport 
has become popular at Clear Lake Park, where the glassy 
stillness of Clear Lake permits speedy and enjoyable riding. 


























